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IMPROVING 
THE DETECTIVE NOVEL 


BY FRANK GRUBER 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE FRENCH KEY%, “THE TALKING CLOCK’, *THE 
’ LAUGHING FOX" REVEALS ANOTHER TRADE SECRET. 


HE manager of the Westover Hotel 
wrote a letter to Steve Fisher: ‘‘We 


have had several complaints about the 
large animal in your room and we regret we 
must request you, etc., etc.” 


This “large animal” is the biggest, hungri- 
est Great Dane you ever saw in your life. 
When Steve, who writes those yarns for 
Cosmopolitan, Liberty, The Post, etc., went 
to France a couple of years ago he took this 
small horse with him. He brought him back 
to New York and then traveled with him to 
Hollywood and back once more. 


This far-traveled Great Dane can inhale 
three or four pounds of hamburger in a 
couple of gulps. 


I am going to reveal to those readers of 
WriTeErR’s Dicrest through an incident that 
came to me because of Steve’s Dane, the 
most important thing I have learned about 
writing a mystery novel. 

I refer to the matter of invention. 
may call it sttwation or incident. 

The manager of a large book store gave 
me an advance copy of a mystery novel by 
a new author and asked me for my honest 
opinion of the story. I read it with more 
care than I usually read a book. 

It started off swell. The detective was a 
colorful character. The writing had a vital- 
ity you seldom find, the dialog was crisp 
and the story moved. It lacked only two 
things, but those two things meant all the 


You 
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difference between an outstanding mystery 
and “just another mystery novel.” 

The story lacked a theme and it lacked 
invention. All right, nine out of ten mystery 
things. nothing unusual. It 


novels lack those 


That’s why they sell their 2000 to 3000 


copies and are forgotten. A dozen or so 
mysteries stand out 


every case these out- 
standing mysteries 
have both theme 
and invention. 

In a previous ar- 
ticle in the Writ- 
ER’S DicEstT I stated 
my opinion that a 
colorful theme was 
vital in a best sell- 
ing mystery novel 
I still hold that to 
be true, but now I 
add that without in- 
vention the 
falls flat. 

My readers—both 
of them — know 
what I mean by a 
theme, so I’m not 


theme 


going to harp on 
that again. (A 
theme is simply the 
same tune running 
through your book 
... for example my 
book, The Laugh- 
ing Fox is all about 


silver foxes; the 


Every year 


hundred that are published. 
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very same 


invention. 


from five I 


In practicall 


submit to you 
y tailed plot of a 


To illustrate this thing I call 


mystery 








The past year saw four Gruber mystery 
novels (under Frank’s own name) come out of 
the binder’s press. Most “best seller” lists of 
the year contained one or more of the amazing 
Mr. Gruber’s books. We say amazing because 
it was only six years ago that this DicEest sub- 
scriber hopefully came East from Mt. Morris, 
Illinois, and just five years ago that his hotel 
locked him out because of you-know-what. 
Since then, Frank Gruber has only gone up. 
His publishers, Farrar and Rinehart, are put- 
ting big money advertising behind his titles, and 
we look to see Frank Gruber pass the $20,000 
bracket this year. Mr. Morgenthau, please note. 

A year ago, Frank Gruber told you in the 
Dicest how he analyzed the mystery novel 
before he wrote his own first book, “The French 
Key.” The article was printed before the book 
was published. The book itself went through 
two printings within two weeks of publication. 
William Lyon Phelps wrote a letter to the 
publishers, Farrar and Rinehart, saying: “The 
French Key is one of the very best of 8,000 
mysteries I have read.” 

Six months after the publication of “The 
French Key,’ F& R brought out Gruber’s sec- 
ond mystery, “The Laughing Fox,’ and the 
critics went on parade. F & R signed Gruber 
for eight additional mystery novels to be pub- 
lished during the next two years. 

Gruber is keeping up with his short fiction, 
in both slicks and pulps. His career, though 
more luminous than many, follows the well 
carved path of sincere, hard-working writers 
who have made good use of the pages of the 
DicesT, and now return the compliment. 








I will defy you to distinguish it from any 
one of a hundred mystery novels you’ve read. 

That is exactly why this story falls flat on 
it’s appendix. It has nothing different in it, 
lacks both theme and 


invention 
the somewhat de- 
novel that con- 
tains invention in 
copious quantities, 
itinerant 
book salesmen, 
named Johnny 
Fletcher and Sam 
Cragg are locked 
out of their hotel 
room for non-pay- 
ment of rent. It is 
night and raining 
bulldogs and Siam- 
ese cats. Suspecting 
that such a thing 
might happen to 
them, the boys have 
supplied themselves 
with the key of an 
adjoining room and 
entering it step 
from the window 
ledge to the win- 
dow of their own, 
locked room. They 
force entrance and 
then discover a 
dead man on their 
bed. In his hand is 
a five dollar gold 


Two 








theme is silver foxes. My current mys- 
tery novel, The Talking Clock has to do 
with clocks). 

I am going to speak about invention, and 
refer again to the book by the new author, 
who shall remain nameless. The background 
of the story is a big city and the story shifts 
from office, to apartment dwelling, to a 
nightclub, and then makes the rounds again. 
Various murders are committed and there 
are several suspects. The hero moves through 
it all, is suspected of the murders and finally 
saves himself by pinning the rap on the real 
culprit. That is all there’s to the story and 


While 
a telephone rings and a voice warns them to 
leave the room immediately. Panic-stricken, 
they turn to the window and to their chagrin 
discover that the occupant of the adjoining 
room, through which they made ingress, has 


piece. they are appropriating it 


returned. 

All this in the first chapter. Being locked 
out of a hotel room may not be particularly 
novel, but to make entrance to their room 
in the manner described gives a fresh twist 
to the situation. The discovery of the dead 
man in the locked room presents a problem. 
How did he get there? Certainly the hotel 
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management looked inside before locking the 
rom. Then the gold coin and the 
mysterious telephone call . . . and their re- 
treat cut off. That’s complication piled on 
complication and it adds up to invention. 

Continue now with their escape, a forced 
one, over the protests of the occupant of 
the adjoining room and then safe, the dis- 
covery that the five dollar gold piece has the 
date 1822 on it and is the rarest gold coin 
in existence, worth ten thousand dollars. 

In the morning they take the coin to a 
rare coin dealer, who reacts to it in a 
peculiar manner. Continue at a more mod- 
erate pace to the estate of a wealthy man, 
where there are three iron lawn monstros- 
ities in the shape of bears. To demonstrate 
his strength, Sam Cragg lifts one of the 
bears, but he is unable to lift another of 
equal size. 

That night one of the iron bears disap- 
pears. It is mysteriously returned later. 

Pursued by the police, dodging 
persons who have shown an extraordinary 
interest in the valuable gold piece and made 
fantastic offers for it, and on the verge of 
being arrested, Johnny Fletcher drops the 
coin into a telephone coin box. 


several 


Apparently gone for good, another murder 
is committed and the gold coin reappears in 
the corpse’s hand. Why? How? 

While all this is going on, Johnny Fletcher 
repairs his financial circumstances by a 
couple of rather startling bits of chicanery. 
Invention. 

Turned away at the gates of an estate, 
Fletcher hires a colored orchestra, blacks his 
own face, then piles into a gaudily painted 
car with the musicians and an assortment of 
drums, bass viols, saxophones, etc. Could 
you pick out a black-faced white man from 
that conglomeration ? 

Fletcher needs a used car. His method of 
buying one is novel, to say the least. 

I'll stop here on this particular plot, lest 
I bore. I’ll go back to Steve Fisher and his 
“large animal.” I mentioned that the sight 
of this dog consuming about four pounds of 
hamburger was something to behold. Watch- 
ing him do this disappearing act one time an 
idea struck me. Suppose Johnny Fletcher 
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and Sam Cragg, those two perpetually broke 
book salesmen should be burdened with not 
one big dog, but two hundred ? 

A mystery novel, “The Hungry Dog” was 
the result. 

Sam Cragg’s uncle has died and left him 
his entire estate. The estate consists of 200 
St. Bernard dogs. The boys spend their last 
dollar getting to the place, not knowing what 





the inheritance consists of. The first thing 
they’re presented with is a bill for $1800 
for dog food and a notice that unless it is 
paid no more dog meat will be forthcoming. 
A murder is committed and things begin to 
pop ... and all the time the dogs are getting 
hungrier and hungrier. 

Don’t worry, dog lovers, we fed the 200 
St. Bernards. How? By invention. 

Hotel managers who lock out guests just 
because they can’t pay their rent are pretty 
nasty individuals. Things should happen to 
them. Johnny Fletcher’s main mission in 
life is to mete out justice to such hotel 
managers. He’s badly in need of a suit of 
clothes and by accident learns the name of 
the clothing store where the manager is ac- 
customed to buying his suits. 

Disguising his voice he telephones the store 
and tells them that he’s just spilled a bottle 
of ink on his new suit and to please rush over 
another, measurements of which they have. 
A messenger boy is naturally sent with the 
package and Johnny meets him in the lobby 
of the hotel. He is hatless and wearing a 
white carnation since he accosts the 
messenger, the latter naturally assumes that 
he is the manager and hands over the parcel. 
The hotel manager will be surprised on the 
first of the month when he gets a bill for a 
suit of which he knows nothing. 


and 
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However, to make things a little more 
interesting, the clothing store people in their 
haste, neglected to include the extra pair of 
trousers and they send it over at a time when 
Johnny isn’t in the lobby. The manager 
learns the awful truth . . . and matches the 
extra pair of trousers with the brand-new 
suit Fletcher is wearing. 

Your detective sits around in a night club 
and drinks dry martinis and old fashioneds 
and double-Scotches and he makes smart 
cracks at sleek and gin-swizzling 
blondes and he goes out and gets cracked on 
the noggin and busts a few skulls himself. 


villains 





He jaws with the cops and asks questions. 
He does this for two hundred and 
pages, going from penthouse to ginmill and 
back to the penthouse and on page 29] he 
finally says: “Bledsoe, you’re the lug who 
gave them the business and they’re warming 
up the hot seat for you.” 

You write this story and I don’t care how 
clever your dialog is, how marvelous your 
writing, your book will get nice, polite re- 
views and sell between 2000 and 3000 copies 
and in a month no one will remember it. 

All detective stories have the same basic 
plot. A murder plot is committed, perhaps 
two or three; questions are asked and an- 
swered and your detective makes certain de- 
ductions and eventually pins the guilt upon 
the culprit. 

Every detective story writer has to work 
from his skeleton plot. The dressing he gives 
it is what makes his story different from other 
detective stories. But too often this dressing 
is commonplace. The jaded detective story 


some 


reader has read essentially the same thing , 
hundred times. Murder in itself is no longer 
startling or unusual. 

That is why the smart detective story 
writer gives his story invention. 

In my own case, I try to have a minimum 
of six or seven inventions in a novel and ] 
try to space them out so there'll be one every 
two or three chapters. 

In THE TALKING CLOCK, all the 
characters are introduced in the first two 
chapters. A murder is committed in the third 
and my detective heroes, Johnny Fletcher 
and Sam Cragg, become fugitives and are 
fervently pursued by John Law. This pur. 
suit is rather a lengthy one—consuming alto. 
gether about three chapters. But after a 
chapter or so I could see that the reader 
might become somewhat impatient so I in- 
jected one of these things I call an invention, 

Hungry and in desperate financial straits, 
the boys are walking past a theatre that is 
playing Walt Disney’s Pinnochio. A man 
steps out from under the marquee and asks 
them if they want to earn two dollars apiece 
for a day’s work. Naturally, they snatch at 
the opportunity. And then .. . they discover 
that they are required to don Pinnochio out- 
fitt and dance and prance in front of the 
theatre. It’s a publicity stunt for the theatre, 
intended to attract crowds—and it worked 
very well in New York, where it was actually 
pulled through the lengthy run of the pic- 
ture. 

This Pinnochio episode was worked into 
my story as an integral part of the plot. It 
broke the monotony of the chase and it al- 
leviated, to a certain extent, the financial 
condition of Johnny Fletcher and Sam 
Cragg. 

There are other inventions in “The Talk- 
ing Clock.” They come at proper intervals. 
Whenever the story is in danger of lagging 
through routine, although necessary, detec- 
tive stuff, bang! comes an invention. 

If you have a good theme and invention 
your book will sell a good many more than 
3000 copies and it will be selling a year after 
publication. And when your second book 
comes out it’!l take up where the first one 
left off. 
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AUTHOR DESERTS HOUSE 


BY NORMAN A. FOX 


IN THE NOVEMBER DIGEST, EDWARD FOX TOLD OF HIS TRIALS AND 
TRIBULATIONS IN ACHIEVING A HOME OF HIS OWN. THIS MONTH, 
A FOX OF A DIFFERENT TEMPER TELLS HOW HE LEFT HIS BEHIND HIM. 





HEN two unrelated fellows named 
Fox decide to go into the western 


writing business, that doesn’t stop a 
press. The woods are full of Foxes—no pun 
intended !—and a fair share of them have 
broken into print, the most prominent one 
probably being John Fox, Jr. of “Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine” fame who made money 
of hill-billies long before Billy DeBeck 
thought of Snuffy Smith. 

But when Edward S. Fox writes an article, 
“Author Builds House,’ for the Dicest, 
sketching his career, and the other Fox, 
reading it, finds his own career paralleled in 
many respects, then the thing begins to 
border on coincidence. 

Yet the chief difference between Edward 
§. Fox—or Ted Fox, as he signs his six-gun 
script;—and myself is embodied in the titles 
of our articles. His yen was to build a house. 
My yen was to desert one. 

In my own case I can’t remember when 
I first began to write. Perhaps it was the 


time the folks wallpapered and I used the 
reverse side of the left-over paper to start a 
novel which was to be climaxed with Custer’s 
Last Stand with the hero as the Only 
(What! You wrote that, too?) 


Survivor. 








A little later, under the spell of the Rover 
Boys, I began a series of juvenile novels, 
filling the clean sides of the sheets in a score 
of grade school spelling tablets. 

In high school, the journalism instructor, 
following the line of least resistance, made 
me editor of the high school paper and in 
that lofty capacity I wrote reams of edi- 
torials such as “It’s Our School—Let’s Stand 
Behind It!” “It’s Our Tteam—Let’s Sup- 
port It!” I never found anybody that ever 
read them. 

Graduating, I became bookkeeper for a 
local concern. Everything was rosy except 
that this was the dark, dark year, 1929. 
Come °30 and °31 with the gloom multiply- 
ing and thereabouts I began scribbling—but 
not in earnest. I wrote for my own amuse- 
ment since shows cost two-bits and money 
was only to be found in museums. Most of 
the stuff satirized popular fiction. I’d knock 
out a thing called “The Bungle Murder 
Case” wherein Philo Vance proved to be the 
murderer, or I’d do a sketch about Charlie 
Chan trailing Fu Manchu. Fun, huh? 

One day I knocked out what was sup- 
posed to be a serious yarn and sent it to 
Liberty. 

Thus I garnered the first of what was to 
eventually be enough rejection slips to paper 
the Lincoln Highway, though even the 
W.P.A. would never engage in so foolish a 
project. But once bitten there was no turn- 
ing back so I took a correspondence course 
from a gentleman in Massachusetts who 
possessed some sort of magic wand which 
converted scrubs like me into scribblers. 

The correspondence course gave me the 
rudiments of technique and a basis for my 
studies when later I turned to the magazines 
themselves as my true text books. Also I 
began taking the Dicest, reading and re- 








reading every article religiously, watching 
the market tips and mailing out stuff as fast 
as it came from the typewriter. 

What did I write? I was living in Montana 
then. I’d been there sixth 
crossed and state, 
good many summers on an 
ranch, accumulated a good deal of 
lore and a few saddle sores. So naturally I 
wrote about submarines and ocean 
liners with Mexico, Northern Ontario, 
Arabia and Africa for other settings! That’s 
how dumb I was. 

In the fall of 1933 I sold two stories for 
five smackers each. One was a submarine 
story, the background lifted from “Tom 
Swift and his Undersea Search,’ while the 
other, a story transpiring in the offices of a 
New York daily newspaper was a push-over. 
Shucks, I had a year of high-schoo] journal- 
ism, didn’t I? 


since my 


criss-crossed the 


year, 
spent a 
cattle 


vestern 


uncle’s 


stories 


I did a western the spring of 1934. A 
note in the DicesT said that F. Orlin Tre- 
maine, editor at that time of the now sus- 
pended Street and Smith’s Cowboy Stories, 
You see, I wrote 
’em first and looked for markets afterwards 
in those days. So I sent my gem to Cowboy 
Stories and smelling salts were shortly in 
order for back came a check for fifty bucks. 

Fifty bucks! 

Ted, I know just how you felt. 

I didn’t have a photograph of it taken, 


as did Ted, but everyone within a radius 
of ten miles saw it before I cashed it. Back 
I went to yarns about gangsters in New 





York, bandits in Mexico, beautiful ladies on 
ocean liners—and rejection slips. Those re- 
jections were twice as hard to take. I’d 
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expected rejections before but I was an 
author wasn’t I? Don’t answer that 
question! 


now, 


And then I quit writing because I met 
her, the heroine of this piece. “Look, dope,” 
I said to myself. “This stuff about two 
living as cheaply as one is pure propaganda. 
As a writer you’re a flash in the pan. Better 
spend your time on something a little more 
lucrative, son.” 

I supplemented my full-time bookkeeping 
job with an evening job and tackled an ac. 
countancy course as well. But I continued 
taking the Dicesr during that truancy period 
and my mind was often on characters and 
situations when it should have been on ac- 
cruals and reserves. I promised myself I'd 
take a whack at writing again, once we were 
married. And that’s where the house idea 
was born, even as unto Brother Ted. 

“Story checks are uncertain things,” I ex- 
plained to the prospective missus. “And 
we'll never stall a landlord by showing him 
a few promising words scribbled on a rejec- 
tion slip. We’ve got to own our own home.” 

So I married the gal but first we made a 
down payment on a house—a small affair 
with a built-in garage and plenty of lawn. 
And I went back to writing in my spare time. 

Hereabouts I met Archie Joscelyn, a pro- 
fessional writer of some twenty years stand- 
ing, who has authored hundreds of maga- 
zine stories and has twenty-five published 
novels to his credit. 

He gave to me bountifully from that ex- 
perience. I never badgered him with a 
script for I’d been in the business long 
enough to know that time is money to an 
author. But I listened and learned—and 
profited. 

“The best advice I can give you,” he said 
at our first meeting, “is to write.” 

You learn to write by writing! I’d heard 
it a thousand times! But as he spoke of his 
own career, I began to see sense in that 
ancient saw. The idea was to grind out a 
story to the best of my ability, mail it out, 
forget it, grind out another and another. 
Meantime I must study and improve, learn 
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from my own errors, maintain faith and 
enthusiasm. 

He drilled the importance of authenticity 
into me. “Get your facts right,” he insisted. 
“Editors spot boners instantly and even if 
you slip past them, some lynx-eyed reader 
will write a letter pointing out the mistake. 
And the editor will lose confidence in you.” 

I’ve never forgotten that. At times I’ve 
waded through ponderous tomes just to be 
sure a certain paragraph in a short story 
was correct. And it’s paid. Research work 
for one story has often provided plot in- 
spirations for a score of others. 

Listening to Archie, I began to gather that 
the writing business was a business, an edifice 
to be reared upon a solid foundation laid 
stone by stone. “Never send out a story 
you're not absolutely sold on yourself,” he 
warned me. “It is better to write one story 
and sell it than to write five, say, and sell 
two of them. In the first case you’ve a 
100% record with the editor. Otherwise he 
remembers that he had to wade through 
three duds to find two jewels.” 

My novel finished and gathering rejec- 
tions; Archie suggested that I concentrate on 
some western shorts. “You’ve sold a west- 
en,” he pointed out. “That proves you can 
do it. Try nothing but westerns for six 
months. If you don’t click, turn to another 
field.” 

I tried it. And Rogers Terrill bought the 
fifth western I turned out. More important, 
he continued to buy. 

No more submarines and ocean liners for 
your land-locked scribe! I bought western 





magazines by the bale, fairly wallowed in 
western; wrote more of them and they con- 
tinued to sell. This was the fall of 1937 
and I began to notice Ted Fox on the con- 
tents pages. For Ted, also an office worker 
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originally, broke in that same year. In a 
short while we were both appearing side by 
side in issue after issue of Popular’s 10 Story 
Western, Magazine Publishers, and the Red 
Circle string. Ten... fifteen... twenty of 
my stories saw print. 

I was expanding because I’d found the 
key to expansion which is the simple fact 
that all westerns are not alike. True, the 
covers invariably depicted a noble creature 
in fuzzy pants systematically blitzkreiging a 
villainous-looking creature also in fuzzy 
pants. But there were differences inside. 
Some magazines wanted the accent on action 
and plenty of it. Some catered to character- 
ization. One editor frowned on girl interest, 
another insisted on it. 

I studied the magazines constantly, turned 
out copy, and lost interest in my bookkeeping 
job, from which I was duly fired in 1938. 
What to do? Seek another job? The missus 
made up my mind for me. 

“Try balancing the budget with story 
checks,” she argued. “If you can’t make it, 
you can look for a job then.” 

And so I became a starving author with 
a ground-floor garret. But I didn’t starve. 


I broke into Street and Smith’s Western 
Story. I sold to Malcolm Reiss of Fiction 
House. I sandwiched a novelette between 


shorts and it clicked too. So did the next 
novelette and the next and the next. Adding 
up my income by the summer of ’39, I saw 
that my monthly average was higher than 
my former wages had been. 

Our built-in garage became a writing office 
at very little cost. What I don’t know about 
carpentry would be good for 80,000 words— 
and darn dull reading it would be too—but 
I had gifted friends. The office was finished 
—a marvelous haven of built-in book shelves, 
maps, files, magazines. 
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Happy days! But the fly in the ointment, 
a heel named Hitler, tramped into Poland 
and Johnny Bull gave up reading about gun 
fights to try the real McCoy. Up went the 
cost of paper. Down came English sales. 
Western magazines that had been coming 
out every month started appearing bi- 
monthly or vanished. The winter of *39-’40 
was pretty poor pickings after the way the 
cartwheels had rolled in the summer before. 
And right there was born the BIG IDEA. 


OSING through a pile of old Dicests, 

I came across the 1938 Writer's Year 
Book with its article, “Paradise on $400 a 
which told of 
where authors might thrive. There was the 
answer! I’d find a cheaper place to live, 
thus making my income stretch. Which is 
just the way Ted reasoned. 

“Why not?” I told the missus. 


Year’’* low-cost localities 


And there was another factor to be con- 
sidered. I’d written a good many yarns in 
our little house and enjoyed writing them. 
But with sixty stories sold, I sensed a certain 
staleness, a feeling as though life had be- 
come a matter of sitting in the same office 
writing the same stories for the same maga- 
zines—an endless routine that might slide 
me straight into a slump. 





Rube Goldberg summed up my dissatis- 
faction in an article, “Over the Hill to the 
New House” which appeared in Your Life 
Magazine. He tells of moving for appar- 
ently no reason at all. 

“T am winning a victory over my posses- 
sions,” he wrote. “I am proving that I am 
bigger than the things that I own. I have 
conquered a house before it conquered me. 
When you stay in one house or one job long 
enough it is time to move on and seek new 
joys that surely must exist in other houses 
and other jobs. Movement forestalls the 
creeping paralysis of contentment. a 

From that day forward there was con- 
fusion thrice confounded as we packed and 
stored, argued endlessly about what to take 
along and what to leave behind. We quar- 
reled and compromised. We studied maps 
and waxed enthusiastic and our friends 
chimed in. 


*No more copies available—Ed. 





“You must see the Carlsbad Caverns,” 
they’d say. “Look up Cousin Jake in San 
Diego” “Don’t forget that address in 
Austin” ee ae. 

We rented the house to a newly-married 
couple and arranged to have them forward 
the mail. Came the day when we loaded 
everything from carbon paper to a can- 
opener into the car ahd hit the highway. 

We were on our way! The Gates of the 
Mountains closed behind us. The road 
snaked through the Rockies, dipped south- 
ward into the beautiful Bitter Root Valley 
of Montana. And there lay a town, sleepy 
and contented, peaceful as Paradise and 
just about as pretty. 

“Mighty hot up in the city, eh?” the 
service-station attendant surmised. “You 
need blankets of a night here in the valley. 
Course it gets a mite warmish in the after- 
noons but by 

I looked at friend wife. She looked at me. 
“Don’t fill ’er up just now,” I told this one- 
man weather bureau. “We’re staying.” 

That was last June. 

We rented the house of a lady who was 
visiting relatives for the summer. With the 
hacienda went one dog named Mr. Spickette, 
two cats named Amos and Andy, four name- 
less chickens—and a new place to work. | 
found that a change of locale had really 
freshened me up. I still wrote the same 
types of stories for the same magazines but 
it was like starting all over again and the 
checks began to flow in. 

After three months we reluctantly left the 
valley and hied ourselves to Spokane, the 
second phase of our existence as Tramps with 
a Typewriter. We plan to stop three or four 
months wherever we choose to light, thus 
establishing an address. From here we'll 
jump to California and we’d like a look at 

(Continued on page 55) 
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SOMEDTEING LO SAY 


By Aron M. MatTHIEU 


HERE will always be with us lambent 
souls who read these pages in the ten- 
uous hope of unearthing a gleam 
coming from the general direction of Litera- 
ture. Too often, what gleams lie hooded in 
these pages direct the wanderer into the land 
where every girl. has a heart-shaped face, 
graced with soft fair hair just between silver 
and gold, and eyes of gray blue under long, 
sooty lashes that sweep slowly, boldly. 
The author with an acute case of literary 
discrimination is brushed off in this journal, 
while the herd smashes 


to the little magazines, or to Dorrance and 
Company? 

Aller enfang ist schwer; except free-lance 
writing, and there is the root. It is so easy 
to be a writer. All you need is paper, and 
stamps. There is no license, no defined edu- 
cation, no apprenticeship. You just sail in 
and try. Since all of us have heard case his- 
tories of men and women, verified by the 
daily press, who were nobodies today and 
rich successful writers tomorrow, the anomaly 
of literary success confuses us all. 

To me, the reasons 





by to fill the pages of 
Wesley Stout, Daisy 
Bacon or Rogers Terrill. 

What of those writers 
who quite honestly can’t 
read a pulp, or a con- 


The magazine writing world needs the 
pulpateer, and the Collier’s artisan, just 
as it needs the trade journalist. But after 
all that work is done, there is still ink 
at the bottom of the well. The man who 
hates the pulps, who can’t stand 7True 
Story, and who is bored to tears by Good 


for the widespread in- 
competence in our craft, 
the millions of banal, 
ill- written, ill- thought- 
out words that annually 
see publication are due 








fession magazine, with- Housekeeping — how may he enter the largely to the ease with 
out painful physical ef- | literary field? Here that question is} which one becomes an 
fort? Or those to whom | 8nswered. author. The exceptions 





the stories of Saturday 
Evening Post or Cosmopolitan are, for the 
most part, empty cans rattling? 

The author who mugs a pulp not for 
artificial principles, but from standards that 
have been self-imposed by breeding and edu- 
cation, need not be ashamed of his own good 
taste. 

Chitlings* have their points, and the epi- 
cure who can recognize them probably has a 
wider, and no less distinguished, palate than 
the man before whom the cook may gingerly 
set only the finest Polish ham. 

Should the author who honestly hates the 
pulps try to write for them? 

Never! 

As soon try to live with a baboon. 

Where, then, should such a writer turn for 
publication: to Harper’s, to book publishers, 





* A pungent stew made from Hog entrails. 
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who succeed overnight : 
Margaret Mitchell, an unknown, unsung, 
small-town mouse, suddenly gets interna- 
tional fame and a hundred thousand dollars 
a year! It is these exceptions who trick us. 
On every side, in every state, close enough 
so that all of us know someone who knows 
them, are people who spring into a career of 
successful writing with the suddenness of 
Athena popping out of Zeus. 

This unanswerable phenomenon induces 
tens of thousands of others to believe that 
they, too, can write, that they should write, 
and so they do write. Write what? Write in- 
competent junk, I’d say. And as a result 
every editor has flowing over his desk the 
most miserable assemblage of verbiage gath- 
ered this side of a waste basket. 

It is this gigantic flow of manuscripts writ- 
ten by people who lack both technical skill 
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and a theme of their own that have bred into 
editors the rapacious talent-grasping that is 
the undoing both of writer and magazine. 
For the editors can’t wait until the writer 
grows up. He grabs him while the grabbing 
is good. There is no other profession in the 
world in which an unknown man or woman 
can be a rich famous man so instantaneously. 

Can you imagine a man applying for a 
job as doctor of brain surgery who has never 
Or 
a lawyer who never studied law asking the 
right to represent U. S. Steel before the 
Supreme Court? 

Yet every day, a thousand times over, 
“writers” who cannot write English, and 
whose minds are as dated as a grandfather’s 
clock, send manuscripts to the country’s most 
famous magazines. 

The result ? 

Editors see so very much junk, they get 
overly excited about weak talent; as anyone 


even seen a scalpel, or traced a nerve? 


would who reads so much banality. They en- 
courage people to write for them, when they 
should be encouraging the same people to 
live, to study and to learn, and then to write 
for publication. And by that very encourage- 
ment, they wish on themselves copious train- 
loads of manuscripts from people who learn 
of a neighbor suddenly “in the money” and 
rush to get on the ground floor. “Shucks, if 
Recandon....” 

The circle is as vicious as it is tantalizing. 

The answer is rigorously to ignore the suc- 
cess of the exception and set yourself out to 
master technical skill, while determining 
whether you have something to say. 

The latter admonition is, of course, only 
for writers who are bent on Literature, be- 
cause Literature has so bent them. 


HOSE of us who love literature and fine, 

deathless writing fee] that our magazines 
are, for the most part, full of utmost tripe ; 
yet when we try to sell stocks to these maga- 
zines, they give us a quicksilver go-by. 

Is it because we are so smart, and their 
readers are so dumb? No. It is because of 
one of these two reasons, or a combination of 
both: a lack of technical skill, or lack of 
something to say. 

The various helps for authors, text books, 
writer’s magazines, critics, and schools can 


WriTer’s Dicest 


supply technical help. But at best they can 
fertilize the soil; not supply the seed. The 
writer with nothing to say is the seedless 
farmer. On his rich and fertile fields can 
grow only the seeds of discontent. A purpose 
of the article is to help you determine if you 
have something to say, and also to give aid in 
solidifying what you feel you might have to 
say some day. 

If you have nothing to say, and if you 
don’t like the pulps, the confessions, or the 
slicks, you should try knitting, not writing. 
But, if you have a definite feeling toward life 
and people, and can write, then whether you 
like or hate the pulps is a detail. 

Sometime in each writer’s life, if he is ever 
to have something worth saying, he is struck 
with the solemn and majestic thought that in 
himself beats the breast of mankind, and if 
he can sincerely discover himself, then indeed 
he will understand all people. 

Any fiction that is touched with greatness 
bears its mark. The jacket cover of the new 
Hemingway novel, this season’s best seller, 
quotes from the English poet, John Donne: 
“, . » No man is an island, entire of itself. .. 
Any man’s death diminishes me because I 
am involved in mankind. And, therefore, 
never send to know for whom the bell tolls. 
It tolls for thee.” 


AVE you in your heart something to say 
now, or are you still fingering life, try- 
ing to determine your reactions? 

The latter is where most of us sit. 

Where, then, do we begin, if we want to 
write “good stuff” but have not, as yet, de- 
cided on what we have to say? 

In “Dance of Life” Havelock Ellis said: 

“He who carries farthest his most intimate 
feelings is simply the first in file of a great 
number of other men, and one _ becomes 
typical by being to the utmost degree one’s 
self. I hoped to set forth the secret impulses 
which might some day be found to express 
the emotions of others also. . . . In the thirty- 
five years that have since passed, that thought 
has often recurred to my mind, and if I have 
sought in vain to make it mine I find no 
adequate justification for the work of my 
life. I am even prepared to think that is the 
function of all books that are real books... . 
\When we think of a book proper, in the sense 
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that a Bible means a book, we mean....a 
revelation of something that has remained 
latent, unconscious, perhaps even more or less 
intentionally repressed within the writer’s 
own soul, which is, ultimately, the soul of 
mankind. These books are apt to repel; 
nothing, indeed, is so likely to shock us at 
first as the manifest revelation of ourselves. 
Therefore, such books have to knock again 
and again at our closed hearts. ‘Who is 
there?’ we carelessly cry .. . . and we bid 
the importunate stranger, whatever he may 
be, to go away; until... . at last we seem 
to hear the voice outside saying: ‘It is thy- 
self.’ ” 

Over and over again, the greatest philoso- 
phers the world has known, repeat in differ- 
ent languages the same refrain: “Look into 
thyself and write.” . . . “Nothing that is hu- 
man is alien to me.” 


OW does one go about this business of 
discovering one’s self? 

First, above all, you must learn to think 
independently, and to believe, not what you 
read, but what you reason out for yourself. 
By this torch, you very quickly discover, the 
world marches not to the precise measured 
beats of the metronome, but moves by forced 
marches to the cruel lash of the charlatan. 

Over and over again, our various leaders, 
in an overwhelming majority of the cases, 
exploit us by fostering standards solely be- 
cause they coincide with their special inter- 
ests. You see this best in that purest work of 
history, “The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” by Edward Gibbon. This volume, 
to the fresh and inquiring mind, unrolls the 
vices and virtues of men like a wide smooth 
carpet. That a man in 1760, writing before 
the French and American Revolution, and 
a century before our own Civil War, could 
know so clearly the things which most of us 
have only realized “since the Germans went 
into Paris” proves that we may correctly 
interpret the actions of others by a complete 
understanding of ourselves. Of course, every- 
thing that is happening today—the fight of 
the individual to live as he wants to live, 
against the fight of forces to enslave and ex- 
ploit him—all this has punctuated history be- 
fore. And it was there for the toiler to 
unearth. The remarkable part about Gibbon 
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is that he was able to recognize forces which 
in his day, both socially and journalistically, 
were unmentionables. They dropped you out 
of the Tower, ablaze in oil, for detailing the 
reasons why men act as they do. 

And today, in more places in America 
than not, the punishment for naked self re- 
vealing works is ostracism. 


To learn better about one’s self, so as to 
reveal all of mankind, the writer needs a 
“self starter” a book, or several books that 
will push him along the way. “The Golden 
Bough,” by Sir James George Frazier is 
another such hypodermic revealing the inter- 
relation the and facile 
affirmation of the betrayal of the people by 
their leaders. The author of this book, a 
scholar of rare humor, writes in his Preface: 

“The primary aim of this book is to ex- 
plain the remarkable rule which regulated the 
succession to the priesthood of Diana at 


between cruel re- 


Aricia. When I first set myself to solve the 
problem more than thirty years ago, I 
thought that the solution could be pro- 


pounded very briefly, but I soon found that 
to render it probable or even intelligible it 
was necessary to discuss certain more general 
questions, some of which had hardly been 
broached before. In successive editions the 
discussion of these and kindred topics has 
occupied more and more space, the enquiry 
has branched out in more and more direc- 
tions, until the two volumes of the original 
work have expanded into twelve... .” 

The succession to the priesthood of Diana 
(the Goddess) at Aricia, a town in Ancient 
Italy, was described by Frazier: 

“No one who has seen that calm water, 
lapped in a green hollow of the Alban hills, 
can ever forget it. The two characteristic 
Italian villages which slumber on its banks, 
and the equally Italian palace whose ter- 
raced gardens descend steeply to the lake, 
hardly break the stillness and even the soli- 
tariness of the scene. Diana herself might still 
linger by this lonely shore, still haunt these 
woodlands wild. In antiquity this sylvan 
landscape was the scene of a strange and 
recurring tragedy. On the northern shore of 
the lake, right under the percipitous cliffs on 
which the modern village of Nemi is perched, 
stood the sacred grove and sanctuary of 
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Diana. The lake and the grove were some- 
times known as the lake and grove of Aricia. 

“In this sacred grove there grew a certain 
tree round which at any time of the day, and 
probably far into the night, a grim figure 
might be seen to prowl. In his hand he car- 
ried a drawn sword, and he kept peering 
warily about him as if at every instant he 
expected to be set upon by an enemy. He 
was a priest and a murderer; and the man 
for whom he looked was sooner or later to 
murder him and hold the priesthood in his 
stead. Such was the rule of the sanctuary. 
A candidate for the priesthood, he retained 
office till he was himself slain by a stronger 
or a craftier. 

“The post which he held by this precari- 
ous tenure carried with it the title of king; 
but surely no crowned head ever lay uneasier, 
or was visited by more evil dreams, than his. 
For year in, year out, in summer and winter, 
in fair weather and in foul, he had to keep 
his lonely watch, and whenever he snatched 
a troubled slumber it was at the peril of his 
life. The least relaxation of his vigilance, 
the smallest abatement of his strength of limb 
or skill of fence, put him in jeopardy; grey 
hairs might seal his death-warrant. 

“We picture to ourselves the scene as it 
may have been witnessed by a belated way- 
farer on one of those wild autumn nights 
when the dead leaves are falling thick, and 
the winds seem to sing the dirge of the dying 
year. It is a sombre picture, set to melan- 
choly music—the background of forest show- 
ing black and jagged against a lowering and 
stormy sky, the sighing of the wind in the 
branches, the rustle of the withered leaves 
under foot, the lapping of the cold water on 
the shore, and in the foreground, pacing to 
and fro, now in twilight and now in gloom. 
a dark figure with a glitter of steel at the 
shoulder whenever the pale moon, riding 
clear of the cloud-rack, peers down at him 
through the matted boughs. 

“The strange rule of this priesthood has 
no parallel in classical antiquity, and cannot 
be explained from it. To find an explanation 
we must go farther afield...” 


ND it was to learn the reason for this 
singular succession that Frazier spent a 
lifetime and filled twelve volumes. The result 
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reveals the forces at work to gear Mankind 
to faiths and ideas which suited only the 
purpose of their leaders, and rarely if ever 
the humanizing of man toward his fellows, 

James Harvey Robinson whose book “The 
Mind in the Making” is dear to every student 
of psychology because it is so lucid and easy 
to read says: “The mechanic thinks scien. 
tifically. The Senator, on the other hand, 
appears too often to have little idea of the 
nature and workings of nations, and he relies 
on rhetoric and appeals to vague fears and 
hope or mere partisan animosity.” 

The path of clear thinking, which to the 
author of literature means clear self-analysis, 
has always been obfuscated by society. Robin- 
son says: “Descartes tried to shake himself 
loose from his training in a Jesuit seminary 
by going into the Thirty Years’ War, and 
starting his intellectual life all over by giv. 
ing up for the moment all he had been 
taught.” 

Is a young man going into the Army 
today with that thought in mind? Is thata 
theme? 

Look into your heart and examine your- 
self. Be unafraid of your reactions and emo- 
tions. Examine the credos of today’s living 
in the light of your own completely honest 
attitude. Then give a character that same 
reaction, and sick the forces of society onto 
him. Out of that conflict can come what 
you have to say. 


OU need a theme, not only for quality 

magazines, but for the slicks as well. 
However, in almost every instance the slicks 
concern with reaffirming _ the 
loyalties of the people; not in examining 
them. 


themselves 


If you would write for the slicks, you must 
have a theme which underscores a deep 
rooted fetish, or creed of great masses of 
people. Rarely may you touch even on the 
periphery of a heresy. 

Let us take two issues of Saturday Evening 
Post and examine some stories to see what 
themes they have. 

The December 14th issue contained four 
stories. Here are their themes: 

Title: “Cape Horn Pilot.” Theme: Man is 
motivated not by superficial ambitions or a 
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shallow goal, but by deep nobility of char- 
acter which may emerge only in a crisis. 

Title: “The Sargeant Couldn’t Help It.” 
Theme: Even the most remote and far 
fetched dreams may come true if you stick 
to your duty and do your job well. 

Title: “Then My Indiana Home Good- 
night. Theme: Old age like everything else 
is relative. Old age in retirement may seem 
like turning a useless horse out to grass; or 
it may be a well earned observation point 
made more sharp by life filled with work. 

Title: “Snow on the High Iron.” Theme: 
Man can overcome unsurmountable difficul- 
ties to save his loved one in danger. A crisis 
brings out the hero in man and puts the 
coward in him to flight. 


In the current Post of December 21st two 
of the four stories I read had themes which 
touched present day living. 

Title: “I’m Going Home.” Theme: Fam- 
ily love overshadows all other love, ambi- 
tions, and desires. Blood is thicker than 
water. 

Title: “Specially Babe.” Theme: The no- 
good saves the day (quite by error). Chil- 
dren greater treasures than material 
riches. 


are 


It is not the plot synopses of the Post that 
are important for writers to study, nor the 
settings for their stories. 

The Post makes its way by reaffirming cer- 
tain popular or comforting beliefs of which 
we have just given six. If you believe these 
are true . . . then you have a much better 
chance in writing for the slicks than you 
thought. 

If you believe that these themes are half 
truths, or skillful pandering, then forget try- 
ing to write for the slicks. Insincerity breeds 
only the worst sort of writing. 

Your place in literature, provided you 
master the technical side of fiction presenta- 
tion, belongs in the quality magazine, or 
book field, provided you have something to 
say. To say it best, and clearly, study your- 
self. 





All books mentioned in this article are available 
in low cost editions from the publishers, at any 
library, or from the Dicest’s Book Department. 
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Comic Strip Synopses 
Sir: 

We are in urgent need of synopses of approxi- 
mately 500 words for complete adventures of the 


features currently appearing in Lightning Comics 
and Super-Mystery Comics. 


These synopses should contain strong menace 
and considerable girl interest. Ideas should be 
juvenile and not too complicated, with the accent 
on action. Bear in mind that these synopses will 
be made into animated picture stories. All action 
and incidents should be pictorial. Payment will 
be a $5.00 flat rate, upon acceptance. 


Study the magazines for type of material wanted 
and for special powers of different characters. Ma- 
terial is especially wanted for Marvo The Magician, 
Captain Gallant, Whiz Wilson, Sky Smith, Magno, 
Vulcan and Flash Lightning. No war stuff is 
wanted. 

ROBERT TURNER, 

Ace Magazines, Inc., 

67 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Theater Group Wants Playwrights 
Sir: 


The Hudson Players is a little theatre acting 
group composed of about twenty-five members and 
directed by Roy Hudson. The organization has 
been in existence for well over a year and it is 
conducted along the club plan where each member 
pays monthly dues. All of its members are em- 
ployed elsewhere during the day and hold their 
rehearsals in the evening. 


The Hudson Players have performed some of 
the outstanding plays on the stage. To mention 
a few they are, “Amphytrion 38” which was 
just given in October, “Kiss The Boys Good-Bye” 
by Clare Boothe, “Dark Victory,’ “Autumn Cro- 
cus” and a half dozen others. 


Now to discuss the proposed playwriting class. 
There is absolutely no commercial tie-up whatso- 
ever. The tuition is free to prospective playwrights. 
The playwriting group is independent from the 
acting group inasmuch as the playwrights do not 
have to join the Hudson Players, nor will they be 
asked to pay any dues. 


Mr. Hudson’s principal reason for starting a 
playwriting group is because he thought that if 
the class could develop and write a play which 
The Hudson Players could produce, then it would 
add to the prestige of the Hudson Player’s organ- 
ization. 

WALTER EVANOFF, 
Hudson Players, 
1016 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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HERE are new magazines in the 

works this month. Also, an unusual 

number of personnel changes have 
been taking place. Be sure to remember the 
correct names, if you address your manu- 
scripts to the editors personally. Nothing in- 
dicates more quickly that you pay attention 
to your markets. 

Smart is the title of a new pictorial digest 
of women’s interests. This brings back to 
active editing Miss Marion White, who was 
formerly editor of The Gentlewoman. And 
John B. Ferris, who was publisher is now 
putting out the new magazine. Material for 
the first issue is already complete. That 
number will be dated February, and will 
appear on the newsstands about January 
15th; fifteen cents a copy. The editor sug- 
gests that contributors should make a point 
of studying the magazine before sending 
manuscripts. Plenty of interesting illustra- 
tions will be a feature of the magazine. And 
all phases of women’s interests will be cov- 
ered; fashions, home and decoration, cook- 
ing, etc. The general plan can be summed 
up as “a cross of three magazines: Life, 
Reader’s Digest, and Vogue, but with no 
fiction.” Exact lengths, rates, and other re- 
quirements will be announced later. The 
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MARKET LETTER 


BY HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


address is 730 Fifth Avenue. 

That new magazine at Hillman Periodicals 
is to be titled Tab. It will be a photographic 
magazine, with much-illustrated articles simi- 
lar in type to Life and Pic. Emile Gauvreau, 
formerly editor of Click, and the N. Y. 
Graphic is taking over the direction of Tab. 
Announcements will be ready later about 
the exact needs of the magazine. It is ex- 
pected that rates for material will be very 
good. The address—1476 Broadway. 

If Mr. Gauvreau hasn’t become too bored 
with life by knowing too much, and writing 
too little about it a rock bottom I Q audi- 
ence, the editors of the Dicest, who still 
respectfully remember his “Hot News,” hope 
he will someday be given a shot at editing 
a substantial quality book. 

Newsweek has followed the lead of Hill- 
man Periodicals ; has taken over the building 
directly across the street at 152 West 42nd 
Street, and renamed it Newsweek Building. 
Offices were previously at 1270 Sixth Avenue. 

Look, the mammoth pictorial bi-weekly 
from Des Moines, Iowa, is a newcomer to 
the New York scene. Vernon Pope, editor, 
and many of his staff have made the move. 
Offices are now spread over three floors, at 
511 Fifth Avenue. 
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HE Red Circle group has just added a 

third member to its fact-detective publi- 
cations. The new one is National Detective 
Cases. To start out, it will be a bi-monthly. 
However, it is quite likely that it may soon 
shift dates to a monthly, as have the others 
of this group: Complete Detective Cases and 
Amazing Detective Cases. The new maga- 
zine will follow the pattern set by those 
others as to general style of make-up, edi- 
torial requirements, lengths, and rates of pay- 
ments. Stories run from 5,000 words, down 
and there is always a need for short-shorts 
of 1500 words. Fact articles are about 500 
words each. Cases must be completed 
through the courts. A strong sex angle is 
preferred. Payment is two cents a word 
minimum, on acceptance; $3 each for pic- 
tures, on publication. Robert E. Levee is 
editor of all three fact-detective magazines 
for Red Circle. Address—330 West 42nd 
Street. 

That new pseudo-science pulp of the Red 
Circle group, requirements for which were 
given last month, is titled Uncanny Stories. 
(Don’t confuse this with a defunct pulp 
called Uncanny Tales.) The lead novel runs 
not over 30,000 words; shorts and novelettes 
may be any lengths. Stories of weird fantasy 
will also be included. And the off-trail story 
is preferred, rather than the cut-to-formula. 
This is a bi-monthly, paying a_ half-cent 
minimum, on acceptance. Robert O. Eris- 
man is editor. Address—330 West 42nd 
Street. Look for this magazine on the stands 
about the first of January. 


@ The first magazine of the Albing Publi- 
cations, Stirring Detective and Western 
Stories was reported here a couple of months 
ago. Now, this title has been made a bi- 
monthly, and three other pulps have been 
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added to bring out a net total of two maga- 
zines a month. The third issue of that first 
one will be out the end of December. Along 
with it will appear Stirring Science Stories— 
a pulp combining science fiction with fantasy 
fiction. This will use shorts of 1,000 to 6,000 
words; novelettes between 10,000 and 12,- 
000 words. 

In January the first issues of two more 
pulps will appear to complete the present 
Albing list. Red Mask Detective Stories uses 
straight detective fiction of any type. The 
lead novel, which features a series character, 
is written by arrangement. But the market 
is open for shorts of 3,000 to 6,000 words. 

Cosmic Stories will appear about the same 
time ; another bi-monthly. This uses straight 
science fiction only; shorts from 1,000 to 
6,000 words, and novelettes from 10,000 to 
12,000 words. 

The best lengths for Stirring Detective and 
Western are 3,000 to 6,000 words for the 
shorts, up to 15,000 words for novelettes. 

Rate of payment on the Albing Publica- 
tions is a half-cent. The same plan that 
Munsey’s uses will probably be followed: 
payment on acceptance to known writers, on 
publication to the unknown. Donald Woll- 
heim will edit the two science magazines, 
Cosmic Stories and Stirring Science Stories. 
Jerry Albert is editor of Red Mask and 
Stirring Detective and Western. The ad- 
dress—19 East 48th Street. 

Army Laffs is a new pocket-size magazine 
of cartoons, jokes, and brief stories to ap- 
pear monthly. It’s all about army camp life. 
No war stuff at all. And the editors say, 
“No sex. We’re trying to keep it clean.” 
Payment is on acceptance: $1 each for two- 
line jokes. $1 to $5 for full page stories, up 
to 150 words; they’re really gags in story 
form. Also, half-page lengths. $3 to $10 
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"Once more the belligerents have ignored my advice 
with disastrous results." 


for cartoons. Corp. Ken Browne is editor 
Sgt. Bill Stilley, associate. Address manu- 
scripts to M. R. Rees Che address is 
1270 Sixth Avenue; Crestwood Publishing 
Company. 

This same company puts out Movie Fun. 
This offers a market for cartoons only. Pay- 


ment is $7.50, on Address 


1270 Sixth Avenue. 


acceptance. 


OME important editorial changes have 
taken place at Street & Smith. John 
Burr is now editor of Wild West Weekly, 


Stebbins. 
that he is not planning 


He tells me 


ct 
radical change 


replacing Francis L. 


any 
in the policy of the magazine. The accent 


will be very much on action, and he’s going 
to use the simple, strong plot that appeals 
to the younger readers. This magazine is 


a bit more juvenile in its appeal than West- 
ern Story, Mr. 
Stories must have drive and 


which Burr also edit 


] 
urge to tn 


Ci . 
The slow-motion type doesn’t fit here. But 
other than that, practically any sort of 
Western situation is okay. Fewer series 


stories will be used. This opens up a demand 


for more new writers. The best lengths ar 
shorts of 3.000 to 5,000 words: also novel- 
ettes of about 10,000 words. Payment w 


be about the same as in the past. Reports 


ill 


and checks are always prompt from this 
company. Address—79 Seventh Avenue. 
Miss Ruth Miller is replacing Hazlett 


Kessler as editor of Street & Smith’s Detec- 
Miss Miller to 
the job from some intensely interesting work 


tive Story Magazine. comes 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


But she has no hard 
and fast ideas about story form, or exact re. 


in “trouble-shooting.” 


quirements for the magazine. As she puts it, 
“I’m riding easy in the 
until I find out what the horse under 
like. La maybe, I’ll be ready for 
jumps.” There 


most picturesquely, 
addle, 
me is ter, 
the won't be any drastic 
changes in policy, and no change in rate 
of payment. The July issue will be the first 
one to show much effect of the new editor- 
hi But keep watch of the magazine, if 
Address— 





detective stories are your meat. 
79 Seventh Avenue. 

The change of Unknown to a bi-monthly 
slows up that market very much for a while, 
until the slack is taken up. But as the maga- 
zine continues its big size of 160 pages, even 
as a bi-monthly it will buy almost as much 
as the average monthly in its class. Just now, 
only exceptional stories can win acceptance 
from the editor, John W. Campbell. This 
will begin to ease up along in February. At 
he is looking mostly for novels. 
rhese are usually written through consulta- 
tion with the editor. Submit your idea first. 
If 


the writing. 


present, 


that is acceptable, then you can get at 
Address—79 Seventh Avenue. 

Astounding Stories is very much in the 
open market. Its editor, John W. Campbell, 
is not receiving nearly as much new 
material as he wants. He’d like to get some 
writers for this magazine, and they may 
very likely be people who are among its 
interested readers. The important thing in 
this market is to have an anthropological 
If an author can give 
an idea of culture in an anthropological 
he can write for Astounding. On this 
the are tied up for a 
while, but the market is open for novelettes 
of 10,000 to 14,000 words, and shorts up to 


1 
Says ne 


new 
Lic y 


knowledge of cultures. 


sense, 


magazine, novels 


6,500 words. 

Mr. Campbell adds most emphatically that 
failure to study magazines as off-trail as his 
two results in a waste of time and postage. 
He says you will never make a sale here if 
you don’t study the magazines. But if you 
do, he thinks you may sell quite easily. Pay- 
ment rates begin at one cent, on acceptance. 
Address—79 Seventh Avenue. 

And Street and Smith came out with a 
honey of a publishing idea which you can 
look forward to seeing duplicated from now 
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on in various fields. They issued an 8x11 
Detective Story Annual which is a selection 
of the best recent stories they have pub- 
lished. Frank Gruber did the selecting. It’s 
a good looking book for this market. IWarn- 
ing Note: When you sell a story—keep all 
possible rights for yourself. Fight for every 
right you lose. You'll never know 
lightning strikes. 


1 
when 


HE recent change of editors on Sweet- 

heart Stories points to considerable change 
in policy. Miss Florence McChesney, who 
has handled the magazine in the past, has 
taken over from Miss Jeanne Hale. Her 
plans are to stress stories which sound real, 
especially in their emotional appeal, to em- 
phasize the romance and glamor, and to 
play down the sex element. No more of the 
light, flippant plots or writing styles. There 
must be a solid emotional conflict as the 
basis for a story. And the feeling must be 
real, and not just a misunderstanding which 
is covered over by anger. Plot must be solid, 
and plenty of it. Not just an incident told 
at length. Miss McChesney believes that at- 
mosphere is important, to work the reader 
into the romantic feeling of the story. (And 
this would apply to verse also.) Best lengths 
now; shorts 4,500 to 7,000 words; novelettes 
10,000 to 12,000 words; novels 18,000 to 
20,000 words but not over that. Verse should 
be of the definitely personalized type; 4 to 
16 lines ; 25 cents a line. Payment on fiction 
is a cent a word, on acceptance. This is a 
Dell pulp, 149 Madison Avenue. 


@ Ned Pines has moved his long string of 
Magazines into spacious new quarters at 10 
East 40th Street. Here you will find all 
those publications formerly on different floors 
at 22 West 48th Street: the “Thrilling” 
pulps, Standard Publications, Better Publica- 
tions, College Humor and its pals. In all, 
thirty-three active pulp titles, four comics, 
and four cartoon magazines. It looks as if 
it would be a swell place when the plasterers 
and the painters and the locksmiths move 
out, and you don’t have to walk under 
ladders to get into editorial offices! Good 
fortune to Standard in their new quarters. 

Of this group, Strange Stories has been 
discontinued. This was a specialized pulp, 
made up of weird fiction. 
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"Now go ahead—just pretend I'm not here." 


G-Men is now known officially as G-Men 
De le ctive . 

Here are the special and urgent iieeds for 
the ‘Thrilling’ 
rector Leo Margulies outlined them for me: 
Two of the love magazines are badly in need 
of lead novels; 30,000 worders for Exciting 
Love and 40,000 for Popular Love. 
are welcome, but only from the known con- 
what he can do 


Magazines, as editorial di- 


Synopses 
tributor who has shown 
with such lengths. 

Startling Stories has the same sort of 
opening, calling for new blood for its 40,- 
000 word lead novels. Writers should have 
had long material published in the pseudo- 
field. Rate of payment is $200, 
on acceptance. 

Thrill Ranch is wide open for material 
now. This pulp still pays a one-cent mini- 


scientific 


mum. 

Thrilling Adventure now needs only shorts, 
as a series character is going to be used in 
the long novel. 

As to the rest of the pulps in the group: 
there is an active market in the sports maga- 
zines at a half-cent base rate. In the detec- 
tive field, a lot of shorts are needed, es- 
pecially in the half-cent magazines. And 
there is a need for war air stories, all modern, 
of the present conflict, RAF adventures, 
Greece, Mediterranean, and Egyptian back- 
grounds, as well as air-action stories laid in 
this country. 

And don’t forget that new address for all 
magazines of the “Thrilling” and Standard 
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"We think this one will be an editor. Nothing 
suits him.” 
and Better Publications group listed just 


above. It’s 10 East 40th Street. 


OME changes have taken place in the 

Munsey lineup of magazines, and of edi- 
tors too. The two bi-monthlies, Love Rev- 
elations and Secret Confessions, are being 
merged under a single title, and will be just 
Love Revelations from now on—but on a 
monthly basis. The first combined issue is 
dated March, and stands 
January 29th. Only novels will be used, in 
lengths from 7,500 to 10,000 words. These 
must have strong emotional situations; i.e., 


will be on the 


real love problems. But there are many as- 
pects of love, as the successful writers have 
learned to see. Seduction is only one of the 
many, and one of the more shallow prob- 
lems. The problem should be ‘ 
you have to tell to clear your soul.” It can’t 
be written in a smarty-cap way, either, but 
must be human More 
variety of characters would help increase 
depth of interest. This open 
for fillers, too. Payment is one cent and up. 
It is made on the usual Munsey plan of ac- 
ceptance to the known writer, publication 
to the unknown. Editor — Marion Shear. 
Address—280 Broadway. 

Paul Johnston is now editing Detectiv. 
Fiction Weekly, since Ken Crossen decided 
to devote all his time to writing. The maga- 
zine is pretty well stocked on shorter lengths 
for a while. During January, the chief edi- 
torial need will be serial lengths up to 60,- 
000 words. Beginning in February, the 
market will be open as usual. However, the 
editor does not want anything between 15,- 


‘something 


and _ sensational. 


magazine is 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


000 and 25,000 words—unless it can be 
broken for a three-part serial. The best 
lengths will be: novelettes of 10,000 to 12. 
000 words; shorts, with special need for 
short-shorts of 1,000 to 1,800. On the latter, 
however, the basic rate of a cent and a 
quarter will apply, just as it does to longer 
material. Address—280 Broadway. 

The following Munsey titles are now in- 
active: Red Star Mysteries, Red Star Detec- 
tive, Cavalier Classics, Foreign Legion Ad.- 
ventures, and Famous Spy Stories. The last 
three were entirely reprint. 

These Munsey magazines are not open 
for material at present: Fifth Column 
Stories, Big Chief Western, Red Star Ad- 
ventures, and Red Star Western (which was 
retitled Silver Buck Western). 

George W. Post reports that Argosy is 
pretty well stocked on serials, but that his 
narket is open the same as always for shorts 
up to 8,000 words and for novelettes of 10,- 
000 to 15,000 words. These should have 
strong emotional values, whether of adven- 
laughter. Readers are taking their 
from the headlines these 
days, and a magazine story has to make a 
strong play on the emotions in order to 
make its appeal. Address—280 Broadway. 

Double Detective has been cut down toa 
bi-monthly. As a result, the market will not 
be open until February, and then only for 
shorts of 1,000 to 6,000 words. The basic 
rate of payment is a cent a word, and up, 
on the usual Munsey plan of acceptance and 
publication. Paul Johnston edits this. Ad- 
dress—280 Broadway. 

The third-person love market at Munsey’s 
is mostly for shorts now. All Story Love 
can’t use any more novels or novelettes till 


ture or 


cues newspaper 


spring. Shorts are the one bet — 4,000 to 
6,000 words. And please stress the cheerful 
angle! 

Love Novel of the Month isn’t buying 


complete novels now. But the editor will 
be glad to look at ideas you have in mind. 
In fact, before working on one, you should 
make a point of submitting the first few 
thousand words and a general idea of what 
the rest is to be. Suitable stories seem to 
result only from this sort of editorial over- 
sight and help. There are no tabus—except 
that it must be primarily a love story—and 
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especially a young love story. The market is 
temporarily glutted with marriage stories, 
divorced heroes, plots revolving around a 
child. Miss Amita Fairgrieve is editor of 
both love magazines. Payment is one cent 
minimum. Address—280 Broadway. 
ACFADDEN’S is beginning another 
True Story Contest. Look in the 
February issue of True Story (on sale early 
in January) for all the details of this $25,- 
000 contest. And 100% on the level, too. 

True Confessions announces that rights to 
all poems submitted in its recent song con- 
test, except prize winners, revert to the writ- 
ers, who are now free to submit them 
elsewhere. 

The Macfadden confession magazines are 
regularly sneered at by writers doing literary 
articles for Harper’s, Atlantic, and the like. 
Authors doing such articles should remember 
to insert a word of highest praise for the 
fair dealing, and good payment these editors 
dish out to working writers. 

Robert N. Farr, editor of several of the 
Fawcett annuals, has a lot of specific articles 
in mind, which he very earnestly desires for 
150 Remodeling Hints: 1. On increasing the 
size of a bungalow, adding rooms to it to 
meet the needs of a family. 2. What you 
might call the impossible case, in which a 
derelict homestead has been remodeled into 
an attractive modern home. 3. A barn made 
into a home. 4. Remodeling a frame house, 
step by step, illustrated with suitable pictures. 
5. Acquiring a breakfast nook. 6. Building 
a modern kitchen from an antique. 7. Mak- 
ing a garage from a barn. 8. Converting a 
basement into a recreation room. . . . These 
listed above should be about 1500 words. 

9. What can be done with $100; interest- 
ing ideas in the line of remodeling that will 
cost $100. . . . About 500 to 1,000 words for 
this and the following. . . . 10. Putting a sun- 
deck on top of a garage. 11. Do it yourself. 
Easy jobs can be done inexpensively to add 
to the beauty of the home. The how-to 
side of it should be emphasized. 

All articles should be illustrated with ap- 
propriate pictures. The step-by-step side of 
the case should be emphasized, rather than 
general decorative qualities. Each article 
must be accompanied by a complete schedule 


/ 






“Look, General—I have to write a paper on Military 
Intrigue and | felt that you might be of some 
use to me." 


of costs; lumber, hardware, paint, labor, etc. 
Also, pictures showing the before and after 
of remodeling jobs of all sorts are wanted 
for the picture section. These should be at 
least 5x7 inches, with good detail, on glossy 
paper. Good rates are paid for all acceptable 
material. Address—1501 Broadway. 


@ Gene Fornshell is now editing The Model 
Craftsman and Miniature Railroading for 
Penn Publications, 110 West 42nd Street. 
Both magazines are shy on material, and the 
market is wide open to those interested in 
these specialized lines. The Model Crafts- 
man deals in mechanical hobbies, principally 
miniature railroads, racing cars, airplanes 
and speedboats. These are entirely “scale” 
models, down to the most minute detail. 
The magazine uses articles up to 2,000 words, 
photos, and drawings. 


Miniature Railroading is devoted, of 
course, to its title subject. The editor likes 
articles around 1500 words, photos and 


drawings. “This railroad material must be 
scale model stuff; we don’t use tin-plate 
material—i.e. toys.” 

“Payment for material is through arrange- 
ment by this office, and rates usually are 
based upon our needs for articles at par- 
ticular times and seasons.” 

Penn Publications announced a_ third 
magazine, Popular Recordings, which will 
be ready to go presently. Details as soon 
as they are ready. 











KANSAS CITY MARKETS 


All addresses Kansas City, Missouri 


T HAS been rumored, by certain dis- 

gruntled writers, that when the Pend- 

ergast 
Kansas City, most of the toughest, hardest- 
hearted mobsters went out and got jobs as 
editors. This is not entirely true. 


gang rule was overthrown in 


The editorial situation in Kansas City is 
about like that in any minor publishing 
center, where publications are, for the most 
part, small, with relatively small budgets. 
They don’t have too much time to put in 
corresponding and rewriting, nor do they 
have funds to spend on border-line stuff. 
Which means that there is money to be 
extracted from Kansas City editors, but that 
it probably will not be extracted plainlessly, 
and that any copy submitted in Kansas City 
should be right on the nose as regards re- 
quirements, good as to quality, and contain 
return postage to ensure a reasonably prompt 
response. 

As in most cities, the active markets fall 
into three groups: trade publications, reli- 
gious and juvenile, and miscellaneous and 
general. In addition, there is, as usual, the 
heterogeneous collection of odds and ends 
which sometimes contain a good market or 
two, and more often cost writers plenty in 
wasted postage and trouble, simply because 
they really aren’t markets. 

Hardware and implement fields are active, 
with Farm-Town Hardware, at 10th and 
Wyandotte, as active as any in the field. 
Lewis A. Lincoln is editor, and admits an 
interest in general news and news photos 
concerning hardware men, either retail or 
wholesale, principally in the middle-western 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





area. As to feature articles, the “how” ele. 
ment is most important, articles giving 
specific details as to how a hardware retailer 
increased his general increased 
profit in any particular line, improved his 
service, or increased sales in any specific lines 
of goods are welcome. Details should be 
complete with facts and figures, and dollars 
and cents gain where possible. In this con- 
nection, it is important to note the name of 
the journal, which is significant. The cir- 
culation is confined to smalltown hardware- 
men, and stories must relate to such opera- 
tions, in towns of 10,000 or less. Payment 
varies with merit, but with about Ic per 
word being the average, $2 or $3 for pix, at 
acceptance. Monthly. 

At the same address, Implement and 
Tractor, edited by Howard Everett, does the 
same kind of job in the farm implement 
field. These two will frequently overlap to 
include the same reader, i.e., the farm-town 
hardwareman who also handles implements 


business, 


and tractors, but the material must naturally 
deal strictly with the merchandise with which 
The market 
here is not quite as active as in the hardware 
field, and queries are recommended. Issued 


each journal concerns itself. 


monthly. 

Midwestern Druggist, 608 New York Life 
Bldg., is in the current market, though the 
editor, J. W. Kelley, frankly admits he 
doesn’t receive much stuff he considers worth 
buying. Requirements are simple, too, for a 
competent trade journalist: “how to do it” 


’ 


or “how it was done” merchandising articles 
in the retail field, dealing with specific sales 
promotions in specific lines of goods, im- 
provements, modernizations, etc., all with the 
profit slant. Also a certain amount of news 
in the retail drug field. Payment promptly 
at publication, at about Ic a word, $2 a 
picture. Queries on outstanding articles are 
also invited. A monthly. 

Bank News and Insurance Magazine, at 
408 Ridge, are technically markets, though 
its hard to sell them anything. Both are 
esoteric in nature, and both get considerable 
authoritative material gratis from men in 
their respective fields who like to see their 
names in print. An authoritative article on 
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any phase of either field might get attention, 
rates open to agreement, but not high. 
Bankers and insurance-writers note. Both 
are monthly. 


Motortrade, a small automotive publica- 
tion at 18th and Grand, has not announced 
its requirements, but will probably be a 
market later and is worth making a note for 
later reference. A. W. Wolf is the publisher 
and editor. Judging by the present adver- 
tising rate, the editorial payment rate will 
probably be modest. 


The American Hereford fournal suggests 
queries, rather than blind submissions. Is- 
sued twice monthly at the Graphic Arts 
Bldg., and edited by D. R. Ornduff, the 
publication is in need of material, but by 
virtue of the decidedly technical nature of 
the trade it serves, can rely only on writers 
definitely educated in the technique of cattle 
breeding to produce usable material. To 
this end, Ornduff suggests queries from any- 
one who thinks he has an idea for a story 
of interest to Hereford cattle raisers, either 
in the angle of raising and caring for beef 
cattle, or feed crops. Rates are Yec per 
word, the query to save wasted effort is 
advisable. Payment on publication. 


Midwest Contractor, 521 Locust, E. E. 
Smith, editor, is a limited market for articles 
relating to large construction contracts in 
the Midwest only—Iowa, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Missouri. Such articles 
would relate to better methods of handling 
various phases of large contracts, ranging 
anywhere from material distribution to 
labor relations. Accordingly, query is defi- 
nitely indicated. 1c per word at publication, 
published monthly. 


The Implement-Hardware Bulletin, issued 
by the Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Association, is light as to purchasing 
power, in common with most association 
organs. It buys news or a good merchandis- 
ing feature. It is edited at 321 Scarritt Bldg., 
by Miss I. L. Thatcher. Rates are Yc. 


Midcontinent Jeweler, Dierks Building, is 
a small regional retail jewelery trade journal, 
which, by reason of its small circulation area, 
is not-too-much of a market, but which at 
the same time needs good trade journal copy 
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and will buy it if it can’t get it any other 
way. M. J. Sands is the editor. The entire 
gamut of helpful subjects is open: merchan- 
dising, advertising, sales promotion, display 
technique, holiday promotions, business ad- 
ministration, and so on. If you know of a 
small retail jeweler who is doing an out- 
standing job in any of these fields, and you’re 
in the Middle West, give this journal a try, 


with about 1,000 to 1,500 words and a 
couple of pictures. Pays about Yc, at 
publication. 


Retail Lumberman, a retail news and 
merchandising journal for the lumber yards 
of the country, especially in cities of 15,000 
population or less, is very much interested 
in receiving news and merchandising ma- 
terial ; the only drawback is their rate, which 
is 15c per column inch, and 50c to $1.00 
per photo. With a 2%4” column, this 
amounts to somewhat less than Yc per 
word. Subjects recommended are _ success 
stories relating to promotion or advertising 
campaigns, collection ideas, business building 
ideas, and—from the Middle West only—a 
certain amount of material dealing with re- 
modelled offices of lumber yards, including 
pix. Considering that this paper really 
needs good copy and coverage, a sub rosa 
suggestion might be to query them for a 
permanent correspondence set-up, feed them 
some good stuff for a month or two, and 
then work out a rate increase. This could 
probably be done, if the publication were 
assured of a permanent supply of good 
copy. 510 R. A. Long Bidg. 

Box Office, a weekly show-peoples’ maga- 
zine published at 4804 E. 9th, isn’t much of 
a market, though they might be worth a 
query on an occasiona! outstanding theatrical 
promotion, or social event involving theatre 
managers. They have established corre- 
spondents of long standing, and in addition 
get loads of stuff from theatres, film com- 
pany publicity men, and such free sources. 


N the road to Kansas City, by the way, 
are a couple of trade journals that ought 

to be in the market for good copy, though it 
takes Effort (with a capital E) to get money 
out of them. These are the American Pigeon 
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Journal and the American Rabbit Fournal, in 
Warrenton, Mo. They are highly technical 
and informative journals dealing with the 
care, feeding and marketing of pigeons and 
rabbits, respectively. The editor, Frank 
Hollman, says he is used to getting this kind 
of material in return for a printed by-line. 
However, a good article and pix, with a 


letter accompanying stipulating a price, 
might bring a sale. 
HERE are two substantial religious 


houses in Kansas City, each with several 
papers: the Unity Group, at 917 Tracy, and 
the Nazarene Publishing House, at 2923 
Troost. The Unity papers are: 


Weekly Unity— Lowell Fillmore, editor. 
Inspirational] articles on practical application 
of Christianity, as applied to everyday life, 
somewhat along the Christian Science line of 
thinking. A study of the paper is essential. 
However, at this time, they are definitely 
overstocked, and will not be buying for about 
six months. Rates are good, for the religious 
field: 1c per word, 25c per line for poetry. 

Unity Magazine—Charles Fillmore, editor. 
Same thing applies as to Weekly Unity. 

Good Business—Francis Gable, editor. 
Practical Christianity articles which show 
how the application of Christian thinking has 
helped solve actual business problems. Pay- 
ment is by arrangement, and all topics should 
be queried. Personal experience articles are 
particularly desirable. 


Progress—Dr. Ernest Wilson, editor. Rec- 
ommended for students of the Unity school 
of thought only. Query. 


HE Nazarene group’s titles and require- 
ments are as follows: 

Young People’s Journal — Sylvester Lud- 
wig Wilson, editor. A paper for ages from 
twenty years up. Material should take the 
shape of conventional, good-class fiction, 
with, of course, the Christianity background 
and emphasis on high moral purpose, success 
of right-doers, etc. Shorts 1000 to 1500 and 
serials up to 20,000. Also some interesting 
factual articles, 500, 600. Poetry 10c per 
line. Payment is $2.50 per thousand, on 
acceptance. 






































Young People’s Standard —Same editor, 
same requirements, same terms. 


Youth’s Comrade —Edith Lantz, editor, 
For the teen-age group. Similar to Young 
People’s Fournal, slanted to the lower age 
group. 

junior Foy—Elizabeth D. Hodges, editor. 
Stories up to 2000, stressing obedience, right 
thinking, health, etc. Also articles of in- 
formative nature: travel, biography, handi- 
craft, oddities. Illustrated preferably. Same 
terms. Age group: 9 to 13. 


Sunshine—Same editor, same requirements, 
slanted for the tiny tot group. While the 
Nazarene group pays considerably less than 
the Unity group, they are less inclined to 
be overstocked, and their requirements are 
considerably easier to meet. Nazarene is at 
2923 Troost Avenue. 

General and miscellaneous markets include 
some blanks, and one or two good ones. Best 
bet is Foreign Service, published by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Association, whose 
national headquarters are in the Medical 
Arts Building in Kansas City. Barney Yanof- 
sky is editor. The magazine is a good-quality 
product designed to interest graduates of past 
wars, along the lines of the American Legion’s 
magazine. Stories are liked best when based 
on fact, or actual war experience, though 
they need not necessarily deal with war ex- 
periences. The masculine, action motif is 
necessary. Best length is about 2500 words, 
payment at 2c per word on acceptance. 


The Kansas City Star Weekly is still a 
market, but not the same as in the old days. 
The weekly now lifts its features out of the 
daily Star, which means you have to crack 
the daily first. 


The Community Service Group, 1726 Con- 
tinental Hotel, is a much-misunderstood con- 
cern, the true identity of which is hereby 
revealed. It is a syndicate furnishing the 
various Chambers of Commerce with material 
for their local organs, and not a homebody’s 
magazine or neighborhood newspaper, as has 
often been supposed. A query on a good 
article on business conditions, preferably 
ghost-written for some big business name, 
might produce results. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
MARKET LETTER 


HE editors almost without exception 

carry on in good Hoosier tradition, 

extending middle-west friendliness to 
writers. All addresses are Indianapolis. 


Book Publishers 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 724 North 
Meridian Street. “We publish from 60 to 
80 books a year,” says Mrs. Jessica B. Man- 
non, associate editor, “and cover most sub- 
jects.” B-M_ uses detective tales, travel 
stories of a limited class, adventure, 
important biographies on national or inter- 
national figures—usually not of contempo- 
raries. Also wanted is serious fiction, and 
Mrs. Mannon points out the difference be- 
tween “cheap” fiction and “serious” fiction. 
She does not want cheap fiction. This ex- 
cludes westerns and light love novels. A 
love story is all right, but it must be care- 
fully handled so that the book will have not 
only entertainment value, but will be signifi- 
cant. 


“We have national interests,” the editor 
said, “but keep a warm spot in our hearts 
for Hoosier and middle-west writers.” At- 
tention is not circumscribed, however, be- 
cause as Mrs. Mannon pointed out, Bobbs- 
Merrill developed the South even before 
New York publishers. 


“We are also on the alert for good humor- 
ous writing,” she announced, “but I don’t 
know whether you should say anything about 
that. You see, we get a lot of stuff in the 
mail that isn’t at all the kind of humor we 
want. We do not want books of jokes.” 
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“How about something of the Wodehouse 
type?” we asked. 

“Yes, Wodehouse, or Mark Twain—that 
would be all right,” Mrs. Mannon smilingly 
admitted. 

In non-fiction, B-M can use books on 
current, timely issues, but they must be 
good for at least a year. About 6 juveniles 
a year are brought out. No fairy tales, but 
rather books that will supplement the read- 
ing of grade school pupils. Examples from 
the current list: Pathways of Our Presidents ; 
Boy of Old Virginia; Robert E. Lee; Peg 
and Pete See New York; Carlos, Our Mexi- 
can Neighbor. 

Replying to a question about her atti- 
tude toward new writers, Mrs. Mannon said 
that they have made it a matter of policy 
to encourage new writers. They published 
Pietro di Donato, Marjorie Hillis, and many 
others, as beginning writers. Richard Halli- 
burton had been turned down by several 
other publishers, but Bobbs-Merrill accepted 
him. Of 179 important authors listed in 
the July, 1940, check list, 37 are new writers, 
developed by B-M. 


No verse collections are published. 


Although this is the home office, an edi- 
torial office is also maintained in New York, 
and eastern writers should submit their ma- 
terial to associate editor Archibald G. Ogden, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Meigs Publishing Company, 801 Occiden- 
tal Building. Publishers of religious books, 
also pageants and plays for special church 
days. All sorts of special day material is 
used, as for Easter, Christmas, Rally Day, 
etc. Editors are Mrs. Florence Wolcott, and 
Miss Virginia Wood. 

Droke Maxwell, 1014 North Pennsylva- 
nia Street. Editor, Miss Martha Lupton. 
This concern publishes books for public 
speakers. Mostly staff-prepared, but assign- 
ments sometimes made. Query first, by all 
means. 


Religious Publications 
Shane Quarterly, Butler University College 
of Religion. Editor, Frederick D. Kershner. 
Scholarly treatments of theological problems 
(Continued on page 45) 





6) WRITING 
POETRY , 


NZ, 
>i" THAT PAYS 
i N ‘ 
. BY CLEMENT WOOD i 
Clement Wood teaches versification at New York p 


University, and is the author of “The Complete 
Rhyming Dictionary and Poet’s Craft Book,” “The 





Craft of Poetry,’ “The Glory Road,” etc. 


VER since I insisted, in these pages, 
that poetry could be written for 
profit, I’ve had to put a barricade 

across the road entering Bozenkill to repel 
boarders—and not the kind who pay for 
their board, either. Poems and verses came 
from every State in the Union, each with a 
note attached, of the same general tenor: 
“You say that poetry sells. Please sell this 
right away, deduct a fair commission, and 
remit the balance at once.” One 
tory young miss wrote me in February: “I 
enclose ten poems. Since I simply must 
have a hundred dollars by Easter, sell them 
at once, and remit at least that much to me 
by then.” 


peremp- 


A recent cartoon in Postscripts clarifies 
the situation. In this, one scientist, pointing 
to another in the laboratory, explains: “Ells- 
worth, here, has discovered a good, cheap, 
simple substitute for water.”. In most locali- 
ties there is an overproduction of water 
most of the time, and of verse all the time. 
At the same time, there is enormous under- 
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production of the sort of poetry and verse 
It is by understanding 
shrewd poets and 
upper income 


that editors want. 
this that the 
versifiers into the 
brackets. 

How can I make it as clear as a cello- 
phane bathing-suit on a Pretty girl what sort 
of poetry and verse is in demand?. Is the 
simplest way to give examples of the verses 
that do land, and point out the qualities that 
turned potential rejection slips into checks? 


demand 
mount 


Brier NaTuRE PoEMS 
Early in March this lyric reached me, 
entitled The Tanager: 


I never saw a ray of light 

So strangely, lovely, warmly bright— 
A stream of red as flashing by 
Against the Summer’s bright blue sky. 
A tanager so light and gay 

Is whistling his merry roundelay. 

His throat is bursting with a song, 
As fast he flits and flies along, 

A wisp of brilliant, beauteous things, 
A poppy bloom that blows on wings. 
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Clearly, this had the makings of a fine 
nature lyric; but the poet’s inexperience 
spoke in detail after detail. An encouraging 
report went back, pointing out these struc- 
tural weaknesses: 


Line 2, too many two-syllable adverbs. 
Line 3, wouldn’t “scarlet” be better? 
Line 4, why not shift “summer” and re- 


move the extra ‘‘s’”’? 


Lines 5-6, reverse these two lines, for 
climax. 

Lines 7-8, reverse similarly, for climax. 

Lines 9-10, cut the awkward 
“? from both, and bring that last line to 


life! 


terminal 


The poet saw each point, and promptly 


presented this revision: 


I never saw a ray of light 

So strangely, passionately bright,— 

A streak of scarlet flashing by 

Against the bright blue summer sky. 

Whistling his merry roundelay, 

He makes the very landscape gay, 

And, as he darts and flits along, 

His throat seems bursting with his 
song,— 

A rondo in his caroling, 

A scarlet poppy on the wing! 

You may have clipped it already, signed 
with the name of the poet who wrote it, 
Amy Wheeler Morgan. For these few 
changes brought it to life, and made it just 
what the market was waiting for. Notice 
how the brief, melodious lyric mounts 
steadily to a concluding line of sheer magic, 
picturing the regal bird. Such a poem is 
always sure to find a market. 

Po—EMS WTH SurprisE Enpincs. — The 
popularity of the O. Henry ending in short 
stories, and especially in short shorts, is 
perennial. Mystery and detective stories, in 
which you are forced to pit your wits against 
the concealed solution of the plot, never lose 
their wide appeal. Did you ever think that 
the same technique always tends to make a 
poem salable? 

Here are three poems, recently published, 
which utilize this device. In each case, the 
line or phrase containing the solution is 
omitted. If you can guess the ending of 
more than one of the three, give yourself a 
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diploma as a plot-detective. You will find 
the three missing last lines or phrases at the 
end of this article. 


GUEST 


When I get home at five o’clock, 

I pause outside my door, and knock. 
A gentle rap should let her know 
That now it’s time for her to go 
And hide herself in some dark corner. 
I really do it just to warn her, 

And not because I’m scared. I’m blest 
(1) 


—Marcia M. Fones. 


When you have done your best to iden- 
tify her, proceed with the next example. 
How well do I remember how hard the next 
poet fought, revising and revising, until he 
had shaped the poem to the epigrammatic 
perfection that it demanded! Only half a 
line for you to supply, this time: 


ENCHANTMENT 


I love the way you gaze at me, 
Your admiration’s plain to see ; 
And this, I must confess, is true,— 
I thrill as much when I see you. 


Aesthetic love like ours ascends 

To heights that no one comprehends. 
Your love for me cannot surpass 
My love for you, (2) 

—Afred Turner. 


Of course, the editor had the last line 
before him, to insure his accepting this, but 
can you supply the one perfect ending? The 
third is easier to guess. Whether you supply 
the last line or not, once you have read it 
you'll not easily forget the concluding 
couplet in the same poet’s Glamour Girl: 


You thrill me, my dear, 
With your low velvet tones. 
Your limpid brown eyes 
Goose-pimple my bones. 


Your lush flowing hair 
Bespeaks no refusal ; 

Your dangerous curves 
Demand more than perusal. 


I love you, my own,— 
Love you more than a lot; 
You’re too good to be true, 


(3) 
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Here we have three examples of the 
surprise ending, in light poems as well as 
light verse. All three poems were accepted 
A sufficiently effective 
weaknesses in 


on first submission. 

last line will excuse 
earlier lines; when joined with technique 
such as these three illustrate, it is irresistible. 
many poems ex- 
market clamors 


minor 


never be too 


The 


There can 
hibiting this device. 
for them. 

StmpLeE ME topious Lyrics.—At times the 
mere tunefulness of a simple lyric puts it 
over, especially if it has any of the Ivory 
Tower elements: the flight from unpleasing 
reality into a world romantically fantasied. 
A deft Stephen Schlitzer, 
showed me this little song, “Fantasy,” 
months ago: 


young lyricist, 


a few 


I'll build you a house—some day—some day, 
Some day when I have the time; 

With flights of birds and wings of words 
I'll build you a house of rhyme. 


With walls of song that won’t last long, 
But longer than you will care, 

An attic room from a peacock’s plume, 
And a wispy winding stair. 


And there you'll live for a verse or two, 
Free as the night-winds are, 
While the tempests break and the rafters 
shake 
In the path of a falling star! 


Of course this defies cold logical scientific 
analysis: it is whimsey, as light as dandelion 
fluff, and as lovely. But this is the way our 
daydreams and fantasies come; every line of 
it moves through the landscape in the ad- 
ventures of that which is 
always our favorite home. As 
read it, I suggested the name of an editor. 
The poem was accepted on first submission. 


dream _ world 


soon as I| 


In writing fantasies, never write tepidly or 
timorously. Let your hair down; only so can 
the fantasy mood speak authentically. 

Love SONNETS AND Soncs.—The demand 
for brief, poignant love poems will end en- 
tirely as soon as the love-impulse disappears. 
This goes on, in spite of blitzkriegs and 
Republican Unity. There'll 
moratorium on it, as long as life exists. Here 
is Regret, by a deft sonneteer, Amy Atlas: 


never be a 


WRITER’s DIGEST 









Since changing circumstances bid us part, 

The one to pass the other on the street, 

I have but one regret within my heart, 

That we will never know our love complete. 

You never knew, my darling, just how much 

My mouth cried out, through silence, for 
your kiss, 

Nor felt my body bend beneath your touch. 

Had I but known a moment of the bliss 

Of having sweeping tides of passion rise 

In me to mingle with your ecstasy, 

And had I seen fulfillment in your eyes, 

I would not weep that now you go from me, 


Go quickly, my dear, and leave me this 
regret 
That now I will have nothing to forget. 





There is always poignancy in the unfulfill- 
ment motif, as in renunciation; especially 
when the imagination is quickened effectively 
by graphic fantasies of what might have 
been. Here, too, the last line has that epi- 
grammatic, summarizing quality that a good 
sonnet demands. 

Never write Just One More Sonnet. They’re 
quite as unneeded as Ellsworth’s synthetic 
water. Write a sonnet with as much to say 
as either of these, as tunefully wrought, and 
on as universal a theme. 

BrieF REAtistic PoEms.—Some poems get 
over, by catching a facet of truth not said 
before, or not said so effectively. A haunting 
and unforgettable poem is: 


MEMORIES 


This is something a man remembers, 
Half with annoyance, half with regret: 
The evening beauty had pressed a wine 
From the grapes of desire, and how he let 
It dissolve into nothingness while he begged 
Permissioin to drink the wine decanted. 
Why did he have to talk so much? 
If only he’d taken consent for granted! 


This is something a girl remembers, 
Half with a smile, and half with a sigh: 
The evening desire released the heart, 
But would not let the conscience by; 
The trembling hands and the stammered 
words— 


Words, while the night grew thin and grey! 
Why did he have to talk so much? 
What did he think a girl could say? 


—j. L. Kaufenhaus. 
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Unlike the poems already given, this re- 
ceived a number of rejections before final 
acceptance. The theme is as un-Victorian as 
Clarence Day, Jr. To the same extent that 
our altering morality can appear in fiction 
and articles, it has its place in poetry. But 
not every gate is open to it, and this poet 
received a lot of gratuitous editorial wall- 
paper before final acceptance. The unfor- 
tunate prevalence of the deadlock described 
finally put it over. 

Here is a sharply etched Signs of Spring, 
which could only come from an observant 
big-city dweller : 

I need no crocus on the lawn, 

No buds upon the maple tree, 

No twittering of birds at dawn 

To herald Spring for me. 


But when, before a neighboring store, 
Attired in blatant signs, appear 
The pickets, weary and footsore, 
I know that Spring is here. 
—Flora L. Taylor. 


Licht VERSE wITH OompH.— It is no 
accident that volumes of verse by Dorothy 
Parker, Samuel Hoffenstein and Ogden Nash 
are ranked as best sellers today, and that 
editorial offices declare a half-holiday when 
a poem by Phyllis McGinley is in the morn- 
ing’s mail. All these write with a living, 
natural word-usage and rhythm. All three 
write with flawless technique, no matter 
how individualized, unique and tricky it 
may be. All three write about realities that 
people are interested in: love and marriage 
as we come down with them, girls wearing 
glasses, your pants getting shiny, your income 
tax. 

In more serious poetry, the devices of 
technique, rhyme, meter, consonance, should 
usually be as unobstrusive as a shoplifter. 
What you have to say is the main thing, and 
the direct drive of this word should not be 
interrupted by the tinkle or blare of orna- 
ments. In light verse, to the extreme con- 
trary, the pleasure of the light or caustic 
comment is heightened by a deft and at times 
obtrusive use of rhyme and the other tricks 
of the trade. How you say it becomes as 
important or more important than what you 
say. There is room here for stanzas and 
thyming devices as intricate and involved as 
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an explanation by Chamberlain. 

Here is a group of impertinent couplets by 
Alan Dubois, which possess the qualities most 
in demand in modern light verse : 

SOLOMON SAYS 
i. 
Modern marriages do very well, 
With cash the Certo to make ’em jell. 


il. 
I’ve found that the lewdest 
Don’t go nudist. 
iii. 
Men like a girl with nerve and grace, 
And do not mind a pretty face. 
iv. 
You'll find that sex appeal itself 
Never rusts upon the shelf. 
v. 
Cotton hose 
Don’t hold beaus. 
vi. 
Beware of the girl who, when she dances, 
Her partners go home in ambulances. 
vii. 
Will it be peace or.war, kid? 
A sock in the puss, or an orchid? 
viii. 
Almost any girl, I think, 
Will say yes if it’s mink. 
ix. 
Girls with loose traces 
Always go places. 


x. 
Men dream at times of girls like wax, 
But mostly of their income tax. 

Brief nature poems, poems with surprise 
endings, simple melodious lyrics, love sonnets 
and songs, brief realistic poems, snappy light 
verse—here you have examples of each which 
turned the trick and earned publication. 

Notice this: They are natural verse in 
the American idiom, not lines dolled up in a 
stale “poetic” vocabulary. No inversions, no 
archaisms, no warping of the language in any 
direction, on the lame excuse of poetic license. 
These poems speak a language as living and 
colloquial as the best prose. Acquire this 
quality for your poetry and verse, and you 
have taken a major stride toward the market. 


The three omitted Surprise Last Lines: 
(1) With one small mouse as a house guest. 
‘¢- ee ......+y dear Looking Glass. 
(3) And you’re probably not. 
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With LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
Announces its 7th 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


GAIN WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers an opportunity to compete on an 
equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 200 prizes. Every script you 


enter in this contest will be carefully read by each of the two judges. Read 
the rules, and enter your story now. 


In addition to offering $2500 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, submit 
the winning scripts to Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. 
Oursler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and publication in 
Liberty. The money paid by Liberty for the scripts it buys goes direct and in 
full to the respective authors. 


You have a fair and open opportunity of winning one of the 200 prizes offered by 
WRITER’S DIGEST. And, Liberty pays $100 up for any stories it buys from Writer's 
Digest contest winners. 


Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because past Digest contests have un- 
covered real talent, and editorial talent scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S 
DIGEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 
As usual, the contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 


Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You com- 
pete with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and your 
chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under the 
length limit, 1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff. —R. K. A. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Ist PRIZE 
$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
2 cents a word. No magazine that 
we know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 
$100.00 cash 
3rd PRIZE 


$50.00 cash 


4th Prize to 15th Prize 


One brand new portable Corona 
Standard typewriter with special writ- 
er’s keyboard. Perfect for the free 
lance writer. Sells for $49.50. 


16th Prize to 25th Prize 


ne complete new 25 volume set of 
OTHE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY.” 
Each of these 25 books are bound in 
rich red leather grained art craft. 
The average volume contains 320 
pages. Over 8,000 pages in all. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Edited by Dr. John Huston Finley, 
editor of the New York TIMES. Con- 
tains the best works of 442 authors 
from Homer to Booth Tarkington. A 
= minute reading guide in- 
cluded with each Set. his Set con- 
tains the choicest and most — 
cent achievements in the world of 
literature. A bonanza for any writer. 


26th Prize to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th Prize to 50th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto”’, the master- 
book of all plots. ‘‘Plotto’”’ is recom- 
mended and endorsed by editors and 
writers throughout the world as a 
oe ‘Story stimulant. It is an end- 
ess, anne source of all plots. 
Written by William Wallace Cook, 
who turned out a novelette a week 
for Street and Smith for years. This 

took 5 years of painstaking work 
to produce and it is a work of genius. 
Sells for $25.00. The cash equivalent 
to any of the winners who have pur- 
chased “PLOTTO” from the 
DIGEST. 


51st Prize to 55th Prize 


The complete works of Ring Lardner, 
America’s greatest short story writer. 
Five volumes. 
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56th Prize to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st Prize to 70th Prize 


One package of Eaton’s Corrassable 
Bond, 500 sheets, 8% x 11 inches. 
This is a typewriter paper with a 
atented surface which permits per- 
ect erasures without owing any 
mar—especially useful to authors. 


71st Prize to 80th Prize 


Your choice of any fine dictionary 
that we seli (includes Webster and 
the Concise Oxford). 


81st Prize to 100th Prize 


A complete ever-ready set of writer’s 
stationery. Contains 250 sheets good 
grade bond paper; 250 “second 
sheets” for your carbon copy; 10 
sheets of carbon paper, 100 strong 
large envelopes, to carry a script 
folded twice; and 50 three-cent 
J. S. uncancelled stamps! (the latter 
with our very special Best Wishes). 


100th Prize to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
7 you won in the mtest plus 
50 sheets of good bond paper. 


|S ghee your best short-short stories in the big annual $2,500 prize 
contest. As in past years, a member of the editorial staff of LIBERTY 
MAGAZINE will come to our office to help select the best scripts. The 
winning authors are then awarded $2,500 in prizes, and the winning 
manuscripts go straight to Fulton Oursler, editor in chief of LIBERTY. 
Mr. Oursler will buy any of the winning scripts that appeal to him at a 


base price of 


goes direct to him. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


100 each. This money belongs to the author in full. and 
The contest is open now, and closes March 25, 1941. 


1. All short short stories must be original, and no more 4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 


than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or 


hand-written. 
envelope for return. 


r 


magazine. 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two 


Entrants must enclose with their sto 


(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST 


a subscription extended. 





clusive property of the individual writers. The names 
Please enclose a stamped, addressed of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 30 days after the 
completion of the contest. This contest will not 


5. Contest closes Midnight, March 25th, 1941. Two 
experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
and each script will be read by each of the two 


dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to judges. 
enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 ; . 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 6. The contest is now open. Send stories at once. 








The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sir: 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. = 
(Check which) [ Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 

Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
My contest entry is enclosed herewith []. I am sending it under separate cover []J. 


Name ..... pee ee ee Sbasseaseress jnblededsemsdweekeseeereceiesteccrssdecss MRE Olcemenae aeons 
& 

Address . we ° ° ieebeeeemenetoune doticcnsedssbeddedsesessesSeeeeleeeeeeeesesesesoesSeeers 

BET tut cetimateanmieantemeeets Kewiainindaeteatined MAMeNReseRoatEN eS ORRCRSSSS STA bRts teeth Cn eReaNe hae tte soon 


Please check one of these squares: 


My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired; please renew x (); 
I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription (J. 










































SELLING A COLUMN 
TO SMALL TOWN PAPERS 


BY WILLIAM HIGGINS 


F YOU are serious about this writing 

business and are not a resident of Min- 

nesota, I want to introduce you to a 
supplementary income of $50 every month. 
How? Writing and syndicating in your own 
state a weekly semi-editorial column of short, 
diversified items, commenting on and inter- 
preting happenings in your state or section. 

You must stay out of Minnesota, however. 
That’s my field. My column “Headlines,” 
which goes to 21 Minnesota weekly news- 
papers at $2.50 per month, brings me $52.50 
in cash each month and provides a pleasant 
means of relaxation from 
writing effort. Besides, it requires me to 
keep up with the happenings in the world 
about me, a discipline very valuable to any 
writer. 

Approximately 1500 words go 
column, about 15 items varying 
up to 250 words. The longer or 
nificant items are given one-line heads. 

The 21 editors use the stuff in various 
Some run it as a front 
page feature, using my name, initials or 
neither. Three use it for editorial material, 
selecting only the more significant items. And 
two or three editors use it as their own signed 
material, fooling their local public. I have 
agreed to give my papers exclusive right to 
the column in their trade radius. 

Well, obviously if you’re ghost writing for 
a number of editors, you must guard against 
embarrassing them. Avoid controversial sub- 
jects. Don’t express preferences for political 
candidates, and don’t—for heaven’s sake— 
take a stand on the Townsend plan, prohi- 
bition, Father Coughlin, etc. Such 
needn’t hinder you; the world is a wide and 
busy place. 

Best sources are the daily newspapers, news 


more sustained 


into each 
in length 


more sig- 


_ ways. or editorial- 


tabus 
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magazines and publicity releases on subjects 
of general interest. 

You get on the mailing lists of movie 
studios, radio networks, advertising agencies, 
etc., at the drop of a postal card. Magazines 
of the digest type are helpful. So are For- 
tune, Billboard, Variety, the encyclopedia 
and world almanac. 

Seek the unusual bits, items which, even 
in the daily press, the casual reader passes 
over. That’s my “minor scoop” technique. 
When your readers begin to ask, “Where do 
inside information?” then 
you’re going over big! Especially when your 
“inside” source is the same daily paper that 
they read. 

Typical small items concern the earnings 
of big executives or Hollywood handsomes, 
the relative standings of leading cigarettes or 
automobiles, predictions of Minnesota’s foot- 
ball encounters, other peeks into the future, 
It isn’t difficult to predict the passage 
of a bill to change the state primary election 
date when you’ve noted in an obscure press 
release that such passage is being contem- 
plated by the committee in charge. 

You must maintain a light, lively, chatty 
style, filled with sly quirks, clever comment 
and even some bare puns. A pun item, head- 
ed “Parting Thought,” concludes each re- 
lease and has built up some following. 

Don’t get serious or hysterical in a syndi- 
cated weekly newspaper column. Don’t turn 
your job into a crusade for or against any- 
thing. I jot down items all week long and 
by Friday I have enough stuff to throw a 
column together in an hour or two. It's 
really that simple. I haven’t missed an edi- 
tion for almost seven years, nor have I been 
late to supper a single Friday night. 

That reminds me. Most editors want your 
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copy first thing Monday morning, so you’d 
better mail it Friday afternoon or Saturday 
morning. 

Type it or mimeograph it, or better still, 
get a simple arrangement like mine. I type 
one copy for the nearby Forest Lake Times, 
they set the type and run off 20 galley proofs 
for my use. In return for this service, the 
Times receives the column gratis. 

Of course, you’re wondering how I signed 
up even two papers, to say nothing of 21. 
Perhaps you’ve tried selling a column? And 
failed to click? Let’s see then if I can’t help 
you over that first hump. 

Perhaps you aimed too high—at dailies or 
their Sunday sections. That’s a wide market 
surely, since practically all dailies pay well 
for syndicated features. I’d like to sell them, 
too, but I just haven’t got what they want. 


Don’t forget that besides its dailies, Amer- 
ica has 15,000 weekly community newspa- 
pers, with from two to 48 pages to be filled 
with type every week.* 

I’ve limited my own field to the 480 
weeklies in the state of Minnesota, sell to 
only five per cent of these, and still have a 
worth-while return for my efforts. 

Assuming you’ve written a pretty fair sam- 
ple column, your next task is to select a 
newspaper to GIVE it to. Select a widely 
known paper with a large exchange list, and 
near your home if possible. 

Call on the publisher in person. If he 
doesn’t want it, take it to another publisher. 
A weekly in Minnesota’s iron mining district 
used my column free for six months. All I 
got in return was a dozen clippings a week. 

During those six months I wrote an aver- 
age of twenty letters a week to publishers in 
the state, offering the column free for four 
weeks, and enclosing a clipping of the cur- 
rent release. 

Your following will be slow in forming, 
but once you have a half dozen regular users, 
your product is stamped as merchandise ac- 
ceptable to the trade and is ten times as easy 
to sell. 

I started in March. In September I got 
my first paying customer and in October my 
second and third. In January, at the annual 


*Complete list of all weekly newspapers with full data on 
each one. American Weekly Newspaper Year Book. Order 
from Dicest’s Book Department. $5.00. 
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DREAMING OF CHECKS 
ROLLING IN??? 


It’s fun! But can you CASH those checks? 
If you can’t—why not? Maybe you haven't 
found the agent who fits your particular 
needs. Maybe you haven’t hit the correct 
markets. I am a highly trained critic with 
editorial experience who knows the markets. 
I can help you meet the editorial require- 
ments and help turn those dream checks 
into REAL checks. 


BUT I AM HONEST. I will not lie to you 
or fool you about your writing. I give you 
frank, honest criticism. I give you compe- 
tent, constructive help. My criticisms are 
based on YOUR individual needs. 


I do not read your manuscripts then write 
you about a dandy little fiction course. I 
have none to sell you. I do not read your 
material then urge you to send me umpty 
umpt dollars for collaboration. I have no 
collaboration to sell you. With my detailed, 
constructive criticism you don’t need these 
things. If your manuscript can be made 
salable I'll SHOW you how to make it 
salable. Your object and my object is to 
SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS, whether 
they be short stories, novelettes, or book 
length fiction or non-fiction, 


Any agent has plenty of interest in a Big 
Name writer—I take the same interest in a 
NEW writer. Phone for an appointment or 
write to me about your writing problems. 


All any of us can do is just talk in an ad— 
send me a manuscript and let me SHOW 
you my Criticism and Sales Service. 


FEES: 


$5 from 15,000 to 25,000 
$10 from 25,000 to 50,000 
$15 from 50,000 to 85,000 
$20 above 85,000 words 


$1 to 3,000 words 

$2 from 3,000 to 6,000 
$3 from 6,000 to 10,000 
$4 from 10,000 to 15,000 


Fees are based on individual mss., not aggregate wordage, 
and must be enclosed with submissions, together with return 
postage and a self-addressed envelope. 10 per cent com- 
mission on sales. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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--and 


TO 





AGAIN WE SAY-- 
Happy New Year 


sood luck 


AUTHORS 
ARTISTS 
READERS 


POPULAR PUBLIC 
NEW YORK CITY 


ATIONS, Inc. 











No erasures. Fine 20-lb. Bond. 
constructive criticism. 
tuation, paragraphing. 
Mailed fiat in double envelope. 
plus postage. 
[ 100: Verse %c a line. 
client writes .. . 
typing before—perfect!’’ 


i 1730 West 100th Street 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


My service includes 


Corrections in spelling, punc- 
Extra outside pages. 


Carbon. 
35c per 1000 words 


Book lengths 30c. Radio gays 50c per 
Minimum $1.0 
“I never saw such a nice piece of 


A recent 


Selling Writers Use My Service 
ETHEL O. ROSBOROUGH 


Chicago, Illinois 





fully placed and which 


tion or through correspondence. 
sion. 


MARTHA HARRISON 


I am interested in seeing work which needs to be care- 
is not of the standard pattern. 
Revision and criticism offered, if needed. 


2025 Broadway 
New York 


Class Instruc- 
Usual agent’s commis- 


Send stamped envelope for information. 


Phone: Trafalgar 4-7536 











FREE TO WRITERS! 


articles. Complete this 


2,000 Markets ! 
Send for ‘‘Fundamentals of 
FREE and no obligation! 








ing’’—the first lesson of Wycliffe A. 
Course in article writing which contains the 
FORMULA and sources of unlimited material for salable 
‘short-cut’ 
and be able to write a $25.00 article in one evening! 
Don’t overlook this big field any longer. 
Article Writing”’ 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, 
Dept. 101—541 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


P. S.—Please state if you own Plot Genie. 
We have something special for you! 


“ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY” 


‘Fundamentals of Article Writ- 
Hill’s Ten Lesson 
ARTICLE 


training in 30 days 


today. It’s 


Inc. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DicEst 
state editorial convention, I picked up six 
The total list has gone as high as 40 
and as low as 


20 will be a pretty stable figure. 


more. 
15, but it looks now as though 


I’ve never stopped soliciting for new sub- 


scribers. Almost every week I send out per- 


sonal letters and clippings, on the theory 


that you can’t ever assume that they don’t 
stuff. If 
somebody is | 


want your you bang away long 


enough, ound to buy. 


Most publishers object to a formal con- 
tract, preferring to remain free to cancel the 
Some 


some quarterly, 


column at any time. prefer pay 


monthly, some every six 
year in 


check 


and one publisher pays a 


fall 


months, 


advance, every when his county 


comes in! 


In fact, there’s very little formality about 


the whole transaction. I prefer to keep our 
relations on a more personal basis and let the 
publisher think of me as one of his country 


correspondents. 


A visit to his office when you're in the 


vicinity, or a chat over a cup of coffee at the 
annual press convention will cement many 
friendships and often put you on his payroll 
for life. 
It isn’t worth it, 
$50 a month 
Well, 
month in 
40 or 


you're thinking. Only 
all that fuss and bother. 
than $2.50 a 
or perhaps pick up 
vork writing 


for 
maybe you can get more 
your locality, 
50 papers. It’s no more 
for 50 than for 20. 


I’m not squawking. I discovered long ago 


that this business of free lance writing is 
one hell of a lot of work and no job for 
mental anemics. Still, the financial reward 


is there for those who are willing to dig. 


Fifty bucks a month for a column, thirty 
bucks for that article on badminton, four 
berries for that eight-line Valentine verse. 


It all totals up. a column 
is that it’s steady 


it’s started. 


And the beauty of 
and almost self-perpetuat- 
ing once 
but I 
imagine mine has brought me about $3,000 
1934. 


I don’t keep very accurate records, 


since its genesis in March, 
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Indianapolis Markets 





(Continued from page 35) 


and world church 
tendencies. Most- 
ly written by a 
staff of American 
and foreign con- 
butors. 


Trade Journals 

Hardware Retailer, 130 East Washington 
Editor, Glendon Heckney. A splendid mar- 
ket for those familiar with trade journal 
work. This publication wants merchandising 
stories involving farm implements with the 
locale in a hardware store. However, good 
articles involving any kind of hardware: 
housewares, tools, lawn and garden goods, 
etc., are acceptable. Photographs should il- 
lustrate the material, showing window and 
interior displays, salesman talking to farmer, 
inside merchandising stunts with or with- 
out people in the picture. The size of the 
photo here is not important, but it must 
be perfectly clear with good detail. As- 
sistant editor Val G. Jurgell emphasizes that 
careless snapshots will not do, but that the 
quality of prints turned out by say amateur 
camera clubs is O. K. 


Mr. Jurgell says that they have been get- 
ting stuff with too much historical data in 
it. A story of how a sale operated with all 
the facts, is the sort of thing desired. In- 
clude a description of direct mail pieces and 
advertising copy used in newspaper ads; tell 
why the campaign was a success. Opinions 
of dealers on the problems of the industry 
are not wanted. Articles should be from 
500-1200 words, although 700-800 is pre- 
ferred. Payment is lc a word after revision 
by staff. Photos, $2. Payment on acceptance. 


Also used are photographs for full-page 
reproduction. These should be pictures of 
hardware store items in use by consumers. 
Print should be 8x10 or at least 5x7, glossy, 
sharp so that they can be blown up. Pay- 
ment is made on the basis of quality, as 
high as $5-7. 


Industrial Finishing, 802 Wulsin Building. 


January, 1941 








Who Is Doing More for Writers? 
SHORT SHORT STORY CONTEST 


$10. Prize. Now in its third month. Practical Analysis, 
Rejection Check prior to submission to editors 

Revision, Sales Counsel, (nstruction where necessary. 
Finest Kind of Constructive Service, with a sporting chance 
to Earn while You Learn 


SHORT STORY CONTEST 


$15 Prize. Starts this month. Same Detailed and Friendly 
“Full Length’’ Counsel. 


RULES: 


Enter both Contests before 20th of Month. Length 
limits: 1500 and 5000 words respectively. 

Simply send Mss. marked CONTEST with Return Stamped 
Envelope, letter about yourself and my regular fee ($1. per 
1000 words). 

With your support I will increase the size and extend the 
number of prizes. Winners’ Mss. in no way barred from 
future sale. Prize merely a bonus, 


ANOTHER NEWS FLASH 


New Class in Short Story Writing. This time for Boston 
Adult Education Center. 

Don’t forget I am _ teaching Three Classes of my own; 
One for Worcester Pen Women and One for Kathleen 
Dell School. 


NEW WRITER'S MAGAZINE 


[ have started REWRITE, The Magazine of Effective 
Writing. January issue now ready. Contest News, Prac- 
tical Information. Small, but watch it grow! 

For SAMPLE COPY: Write Today, enclosing 5c in 
stamps or coin, to cover handling. 


The Service That ‘'Gets Things Done"' 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Writers Counsel Service 
A National Institution Since 1929 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge, Mass 














PERFECT TYPING AND EDITING OF MANUSCRIPTS 


35c per thousand words, including 1 carbon copy. Ten 
years’ experience as secretary to professional writer and 
critic. At no extra cost will suggest markets and reliable 
literary agents. Good New York contacts. 


BETTINA CISSEL 


P. O. Box 118 Line Lexington, Pa. 











SCREENPLAY WRITING 


This interesting and lucrative field deserves your considera- 
tion. Not a correspondence course. Study plan consists of 
manual of writing procedure, a 50-page model screenplay 
and marketing advice. The cost only $1.50 postpaid. 


ALFRED MATSON 


P. ©. Box 4271 Village Station, Los Angeles 














SHORT-STORIES; RADIO, STAGE AND SCREEN 
PLAYS; NOVELS; NOVELETTES; SERIALS; 
FEATURES; ARTICLES; SYNDICATE MATERIAL 


Former newspaperman and playwright, now radio, screen 
and magazine writer, I have taught scores of writers to 
employ the correct technique for each individual form of 
writing and to slant their stories for the screen. My system 
of Personal Coaching By Mail has proven invaluable to many. 
This Unique Service also offers Expert Criticism, Technical 
Advice and Marketing Counsel, in addition to Professional 
Coaching, Personal Courses In Authorship, Plotting, Collab- 
oration and Ghost-Writing. 


Write for advice on your literary problems. 


JOHN GEHRETT MIEHLS 


Literary Consultant 
1808 JUNEWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Same To You! 


THE SAME helpful, courteous treat- 
ment from editors that enables you to 
make more sales. 


THE SAME prompt payment (on ac- 
ceptance, always) at generous rates. 


THE SAME active, receptive market 
that will help you enjoy a HAPPY AND 
PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR which, inci- 
dentally, is the wish of the editors of — 


True Confessions Motion Picture 


Startling Detective Life Story 
Mechanix Illustrated Hollywood 
Romantic Story True 


Movie Story Dynamic Detective 
Photograph Handbook 


Daring Detective 


Screen Life 
Good Photography 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1501 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 








CORRECT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


35¢ per thousand words. 
30c per thousand on ten thousand or more. 
Minor corrections if desired. Scripts mailed flat. 
extra outside sheets. Minimum charge $1.00. 


MYRON K. MALKIN 
869 Hopkinson Avenue 


Carbons, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 











POETS: 


oy self-addressed stamped envelope for Da PRIZE PRO- 

AM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
ye ou will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
gaa ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 
-OEMS 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A Notional Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 





WRrirer’s DIGEsT 








WRITERS CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewriting Departments open to all 
writers. Thousands are familiar with this HELPFUL SER- 
VICE since 1918. 

Our competent professional staff will revise and typewrit 
manuscripts ready for submission to publications at SPE- 
cI IAL RATES. 

PING ONLY: Manuscripts accurately, neatly, and PROFES- 
slomaeny typewritten including carbon copy thousand 
words up to 5000 words or less, Above 5000 words lower rates. 

ADVICE FREE 











WRITERS CIRCLE, wo, 30 Church St. New Ve York City 





AINE 
DO YOU KNOW YOUR PLACE? 


ARE YOU INDUSTRIOUS? HONEST? UNPREJUDICED®? IF SO, THEN KNOW THAT EACH ONE HAS A 
DEFINITE PLACE AND A JOB IN THE GREAT SCHEME OF LIFE. WE CAN HELP YOU FIND THIS PLACE. 
SEND FOR OUR LATEST 60 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE LEMURIA THE INCOMPARABLE. LEARN 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR MIND ALERT, YOUR HANDS BUSY, YOUR HEART WILLING, YOUR EYES ON 
TME STARS, AND YOUR FEET ON THE GROUND. IT DARES TO TELL THE TRUTH YOU NEED TO 
KNOW. TWO DIMES COVERS THE COST OF MAILING. NO OBLIGATION. ADORESS DEPT. Ww 


$26 W. PLanxinton ave TEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP muwaonee, wisconsim 





Editor, W. H. Rohr. This is a hard market to 
hit because of its technical nature. The field 
is product finishing—application of coating; 
of pain, lacquers, etc., to factory-manufac. 
tured merchandise such as automobiles, toys, 
etc. Generally men in the plants are able 
to write the material wanted, with technical 
accuracy. If you try something here telling 
of an improved process or an _ industrial 
time-saver, have your article checked by a 
responsible plant official for exactness. Pay. 
ment, lc a word. Photos must be selected 
from a technical standpoint and are paid 
for according to their value. Mr. Rohr 
particularly stressed—no padding. Give the 
facts. 


Home Office, published by the American 
United Life Insurance Company, 30 West 
Fall Creek Boulevard. Quarterly. Editor 
is Harry V. Wade. This magazine is not a 
house organ but is sent to the office em- 
ployees of 350 different insurance companies. 
Articles on home office problems and plans 
are preferred. Systems that an insurance 
company has found advisable, would make 
good copy. This is a comparatively new 
publication—now in its second year—but 
has splendid typography and layout and 
every indication that it is going places. 
They haven’t paid for material in the past, 
but would be willing to do so if they get 
something valuable enough. The editor will 
be glad to look at manuscripts. 


Tile and Till, bi-monthly published by 
the Eli Lilly Company, 740 South Alabama 
Street. This magazine goes to druggists all 
over the country, and much of the material 
is sent in by the company’s salesmen. The 
professional side of pharmacy is the field. 
Genial editor for 27 years H. S. Noel says 
they can always use exceptional human-in- 
terest stories that have wide appeal and a 
pharmacy slant. Cover personality, sales- 
manship in 400-500 words and toss in a 
clear picture or two and your story will rate 
a careful reading. If a druggist has painted 
his store, or installed a new fountain, or 
purchased a new awning—that’s not news. 
But if a druggist is elected Mayor—that’s 
news! Payment is lc up to 2c. A cartoon 
and occasionally a poem are used. 
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WHY DIDN'T 
SOMEBODY TELL ME? 


By Nancy 


Moore 


Author of fiction in Liberty, Good Housekeeping, and Madamoiselle 


MIGHT as well admit at the beginning 
| that lots of people tried to tell me what 
I needed to know when I first began 
writing and I simply paid no attention. 
The worst calamity happened to me that 
could happen to anyone starting out to ac- 
complish anything—I got something for 
nothing: I sold a story without really trying. 
I know now that it was luck, but I didn’t 
call it that then. I had sold a story to 
Liberty, hadn’t I? Then what could anyone 
possibly tell me that I didn’t already know 
by heritage and instinct? That’s the way I 
reasoned. 
And then what happened? Nothing. Ex- 
actly nothing for a long time. I went right 
on producing thousands of elegant astonish- 


slick slanted, 


ing words full of sound and fury. 


I sup- 
ported the United States Treasury with the 
stamps I bought, but nobody supported me. 


At long last I was forced to face myself in 
a mental mirror. Writing is a business and I 
had refused to study my business. Could 
anyone make a success of a grocery store if 
he blithely ignored the fact that certain 
staples were an integral and necessary part 
of that business? Could anyone design a 
wearable dress if she took no interest in the 
human form it was going to be draped on? 

Nevertheless that’s the way I had set 
about producing and selling stories. 

Perhaps I shoud tell you that my work is 
so what follows is Slick Talk, 








Find YOUR Best 


No obligation. 


A Postcard Will D 


Sales & Report Service— 


ing 10% commission when it sells. 
we tell you why. 





WRITE FOR PAY IN 1941! 


You may have a professional writer's 
test of your talent and ability to write 
for pay. It's fun—and FREE. Learn the 
markets for which you are best fitted 
and sell what you write. We help you. 


Send for the FREE Market- ad Test. 


Send us your manuscripts if you wish Sales & Report 
Service. Our low rate is $1.00 per 5,000 words or fraction 
for complete reading, analysis and report on any one 
script. If the story is salable we market it for you, tak- 
If it is not sa 
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Cecil M. Harsh 
Cecil M. Harsh had written 50,000 words 


but never sold. We sold the first story he 


wrote under our direction. He says, “‘Your 


service is honest, straight-from- the shoul- 
der help entirely devoid of cheap theory 
or soft soap. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


Hartley B. Comfort, Pres. 
Dept. 592 





You get results!” 


Saunders M. Cummings, Director 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE THRILLING GROUP 


STANDARD MAGAZINES, Ine.—BETTER PUBLICATIONS, Ine. 


TEN EAST FORTIETH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 











YOU CAN WIN! 


The prize contest field is one of the richest 
writing fields. Shepherd Students are win- 
ning! Their 1940 Major Prizes include: 


$5,000 from Oxydol 

$5,000 from Pepsodent 

$5,000 from Pepsi-Cola 

$5,000 from Spry 

$5,000 from Kix 

3 Airplanes from Wings 

14 Nash Cars from Oxydol 
You, too, can win! My inexpensive PER- 
SONAL COACHING COURSE IN CON- 
TEST TECHNIQUE will bring you the 
Secrets of Winning that are winning for 
America’s biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation. 
Write for your gift copy of my newest 
“CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN.” It will bring you the finest win- 
ning help procurable for the big, new Ivory 
Soap Contest . . . winning ideas, winning 
tips and Buick Winning Entries in previous 
Ivory Soap Contests. 

Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 

Simply ask for “‘the free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


not Pulp Paragraphs or Quality Quips, and 
don’t say I didn’t tell you. Now: 

1. Did you ever get back a pet story with 
“Too Slight” scrawled across the rejection 
slip? Did you know what that meant? For 
a long time I thought it meant the staff 
reader was a dope. Well, it could mean that 
of course, but the chances are that it meant 
your beloved little yarn ran too straight a 
course. You didn’t furnish enough by-paths; 
you didn’t, in plain words, have enough com. 
plications. It isn’t sufficient for the hero to 
surmount one gigantic obstacle and come out 
with flags unfurled and trumpets blowing. 
The poor guy has to have a whole prairie 
of irritating little mole hills he’s got to crawl 
over because they are preventing him from 
reaching the big mountain he has to scale. 
He has to have a lot of tempests in tea-pots 
before he can smash the offending tea-pot 
itself. 





So take a long look at your first copy; 
go through and count the hurdles. 

Would golf be a good game if there 
weren’t any traps and the ninth hole were 
as big as a bucket? Well, neither is a story 
good reading unless it is full of obstacles. In 
the majority of slick stories the protagonist 
will come out all right in the end, and don’t 
think that the seasoned reader doesn’t know 
that he will. What he doesn’t know is how 
the blundering hero will accomplish it. It’s 
the how not the what, and it’s your job to 
keep the reader guessing. Give him his 
money’s worth, and that means give him 
misunderstandings, disappointments, fears, 
panic, hysteria, and despair. 

2. Ina short story you should keep to one 
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person’s viewpoint throughout the story. 
You'll find occasional exceptions to this, but 
in general your best bet is to stick to one 
character, making it his story from start to 
finish. Write a novel if you’re itching to tell 
what every character feels as well as what 
he says. 

3. My characters are often so clear in my 
own mind that I forget that my readers 
never heard of them before. I dizzily aban- 
don my descriptive material and go about 
the business of letting the reader guess. Slick 
magazine readers don’t want to guess, thank 
you. They paid their quarter and they want 
to be told. So tell them. Of course you 
imply much about your characters in phrases 
like, “She walked briskly,” since a doddering 
old lady isn’t likely to be brisk, but be good 
and sure you have plenty of those things 
sprinkled around so your picture is clear. 

In the women’s slicks you have to go even 
further. The lady reader is deprived of half 
her fun if she doesn’t have handed to her a 
concise description of how the lady char- 
acter looks and dresses as well as acts. 
So give. 

4. Don’t put too much emphasis on the 
sheer mental growth of an idea. It is never 
as effective to show the gradual growth of 
an idea in a person’s mind as to show the 
beginning of that growth and then to jerk 
in some dramatic episode which shocks the 
person into awareness of what has been hap- 
pening under their noses all the time. 

By the same token, watch that retrospect. 
When you do have to use it, don’t switch 
too abruptly to the past; use careful well 
thought out transition so the reader is clear 
as to whether it’s yesterday, today or 
tomorrow. 

5. If you’re not a natural for writing 
smart dialogue, then don’t. Unless you’ve 
got a strain of Noel Coward, then when you 
imagine you’re lightening your story, you’re 
( actually) only bogging it down. Brittle 
badinage is swell if you can do it, but there’s 
nothing lousier if you can’t. 

6. Here’s a useful device: Time has to 
pass in a story, doesn’t it? I mean time 
when nothing momentous is happening, yet 
you must show that it’s getting on, little 
short puffs of time you need to indicate. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 
manuscripts as editors and author's 

intimate knowledge of present-day 
gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world; a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 


Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


ing of 
agents; an 
market conditions, 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Write for free inspiring booklet 
outlining opportunities for ama- 
teur songwriters. Remarkable 
changes in music industry give new writers 
more chance than ever before. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 


Dept. 14, Box 507, Cincinnati, 











Ohio 











MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


Phonograph recordings (piano and voice) 


to your son oe" 
4 *- words, Publication 


from either Ensiodios and words or plano and 
of completed piano parts 

Write for latest free information about radio song contests, 
winners to receive free publication and royalties. 

Songwriters now have a better chance for success than ever 
before and many songs from new writers have Deen accepted. 
Band and orchestra arranging. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Dept. 41-WD-1 Luther A, Clark, Mgr. Thomaston, Maine 











SONG WRITERS 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING, AMAZING 
OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent. My proposi- 
tion speaks for itself and one you can TRULY APPRE- 
CIATE ma is believing . . . LET ME CONVINCE 


YOU N 
RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. 
"Write for 


SONGWRITERS FREE Book™ 


Write today for your copy of the new Free Book THE KEY TO 

YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING— 

Submit your ORIGINAL SONGS AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 

amination, NO OBLIGATION. 

eterno — PUBLISHING — ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 
nt songs placed under royalty contracts—BLUE ROSES—HOLLY- 

Woop MOON—MIDNIGHT MADNESS, and many others. 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dept. 1, Salem, Indiana 


Chicago, Ill. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR MONEY BACK 


* * * 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* * * 


In the past three years I have sold some 3000-3500 


stories . . articles . . serials . . series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS, 


* #*# # 


Write for terms fo: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 














| FREE - Inside Information 


Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- 

pers and syndicates want 

—how to win cash prize 

contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 
lished writers for 20 years. 
For FREE Sample copy 
Address: Writers’ Markets 
and Methods Mag., Dept. 
1K, Hollywood, Calif. 













Advice From Such As: 
Ben Ames Williams 
Vicki Baum 

= John Steinbeck 
- Kathleen Norris 
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FREE TO WRITERS 
Selling Your Column To the Editor 


helpful article put out by the BEN ARID RE-WRITE 
DESK, an addition to our present service, is sent free 
to writers who enclose stamp. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Box 4, Station D, Los Angeles, California 














NON- PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience Qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 
by me. Editors, agents and cheats highly praise my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. FREE office report 
on one story if you mention this magasine 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 

















MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


An author says, ‘‘Your prompt service is remarkable; the quality 
of your material the best I have found.’ 

30 9x12 and 30 9%qx12%e.... cee eeeeeees $1.00 

40 6x9 and 40 6Y%4x9%4. 2... cece eee neee 1.00 


West of Rockies or Canada, add 10% 
500 3 or 4 line name, address stickers 25c 
Requ est complete list supplies. For Sale: Mildred Reid’s New 
Book, ‘‘WRITERS, HERE'S HOW,'’ $1 Also Used Writers’ Books, 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


Don’t just say, “Time passed ;” that’s dull 
and monotonous. You can incorporate both 
action and contrast if you’ll call the reader’s 
attention to the fact that while time passes 
something ts happening to something, even 
if it isn’t to the main characters. 

That sounds garbled, so here’s an ex- 
ample: Two old people sit on either side of 
the kitchen table, rs knitting, he studying 
the farm accounts. The point of the story 
is that they have almost nothing to say to 
each other. How am I to pass the time for 
them in between their few monosyllables? 
Well, once I say, “Leona’s tight lips moved, 
making no sound; she was counting the 
endless stitches.” Then, “Leona rocked.” 

Also, “A whistle blew far off.” This method 
is not hard, and it’s fun to find such phrases 
and insert them where they’ll count the 
most; usually you need only one or two in 
a whole story. Just remember that there’s 
action somewhere and record it. 

7. There’s a lot of talk these days about 
Narrative Hooks. Well, there ought to be, 
but don’t let that talk throw you. The hook 
is only a device to catch the editor’s and 
reader’s attention so neither will toss the 
story aside for one which starts with a bang. 

With me the best method has proved to 
be not even to think about that hook until 
I’ve written the first draft. Then I wade 
back to see if I’ve taken too long to get into 
the real action of the story; if I have, I 
throw out a couple of pages, or find a hook- 
like paragraph buried someplace on page 
three or four and let it go to the head of the 
class. If I have to toss out some dead-wood, 
I confess I do it with my eyes closed, because 
I’m one of those poor creatures who fall in 
love with their junk and can’t bear to 
abandon any of it if they linger over its 
demise. Maybe after you eliminate those 
lovely pages, there is still no bang-beginning. 
I write one, something that’ll catch the read- 
er’s eye and breath and hold him away from 
Kathleen Norris if I possibly can. . . a bit 
of juicy dialogue, an outrageously startling 
piece of description or a few choice words 
of action. 


Example: “The coroner knew his busi- 
ness; his verdict was suicide. But, it wasn’t 


the dead man had 
er which sent a bullet into 


suicide, even though 
pulled the trigg 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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his right ear and straight on through his 
left.” Now would you read on? All right 
then, don’t. But an editor did. 

8. Speaking of editors, you’ve heard, no 
doubt, that editors are people. Don’t you 
believe it. Editors are editors; after that, 
they’re people. Please the editor part first, 
and after that you'll automatically please 
the person lurking behind the layers of 
editorship. To please him you have to do 
what he has to do—come across with stuff 
his readers want to read. An editor is like 
the customer—and the customer is always 
right. So you might as well play ball his 
way and not yours if you want to make the 
Big League. 

One of the balls is that editors are singu- 
larly cold to true love that runs smooth; 
they just can’t stand the thought of a 
halcyon existence. They must have love run- 
ning over cobble-stones and around narrow 
mountain passes and across hot desert sands 
—figuratively, of course, because we’re talk- 
ing about slicks, not pulps. Editors are stolid 
and indifferent to the fact that occasionally 
two people love each other and work together 
without jealousies, suspicions, misery, and a 
little cheating on the side. So if you’re writ- 
ing a love story, put pebbles in its shoes. 

9. And then, just to make a writer’s life 
hell on paper, editors want stories which 
show at the end, or at least imply, that all 
will henceforth now and forever be rosy in 
the lives of our characters in spite of all the 
idiotic trials they’ve éndured for the previous 
3000 words. The é¢nd must have all the 
strings in place with each one accounted for 
so that the story finishes neatly tied like a 
parcel with a bow-knot to make it pretty. 





10. If you’re writing for the slicks then 
you realize that you’re aiming at the top of 
the ladder. You are therefore entering into 
competition with professional writers with 
years of experience behind them. Naturally 
your works will have to compare favorably 
with theirs. Established writers can afford to 
turn out sloppy stuff sometimes; the coming 
new writer can’t. 

My father used to lament, “I wish I were 
tich enough to afford to wear old clothes.” 
Well, that’s us. We've got to have our writ- 
ing britches well pressed until we’re good 
enough to afford dungarees. 


Writer’s 
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Underneath 
The Blotter 


On An Editor's Desk Is A Memo! 


On that memo is listed the next two 
months’ editorial needs for his publication. 
Alongside that memo in many instances is 
a card listing the fundamental plot forms 
and climax methods and subject matter 
requirements which any fiction story he 
contemplates buying must possess. 


The Modern Course In Syndicate 
Fiction Writing* 


while one of the best roads a beginning writer 
can take to bring about his first sale and many 
thereafter in the newspaper syndicate and small- 
er market fields—bases every one of its instruc- 
tions, assignments, countless revisions for each 
student on a personal, individual, strictly pro- 
fessional basis. No rules of grammar, style, rhet- 
oric are touched—a beginning writer will not 
have decided to become a professional writer 
if he hasn’t grounded himself well in school with 
those points. Each student is treated as a pro- 
fessional right from the start, and every dram 
of instruction and guidance he receives is exact- 
ly similar to that which an editor running a 
publication for profit would give a beginning 
writer had the editor the time to spare. 


You'll be starting your professional 
writing career in the right way! 


*One of the lowest priced, individual training courses 
available — backed by a SINCERE MONEY - BACK 
AGREEMENT, approved by pulp and syndicate editors. 
THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bldg. NEWARK, N. J. 














PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
IST WITH B. A. DEGREE 


35c per 1,000. Book lengths 30c per 1,000. Verse %2c per 

line. 20 Ib. bond, carbons, extra outside pages. Minor correc- 

tions in spelling, punctuation and rammar if requested. 
Expert, prompt service guaranteed. 


LUCILLE BECKHART 


941 Bulwer St. Kerrville, Texas 











NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE, dedicated to the 
promotion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. 
Write or telephone, Graces Bowes. 
AMERICAN SERVICE 
236-WD West 70th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 
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PERSONALS 


WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
Each 


The circulation of 








than that of any other writer’s magazine. issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertisin 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign cou 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents 
Using a box number counts the same as five words 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence. school or typist copy accepted by the column 
Foyasent in coin, stamps, or chec k. Send copy with cash 
to cover the February issue on or before January 13 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal”? department to get in touc h, please, with 
WRITER’ S DIGEST py 


QUESTIONS? INFORMATION? ADVICE? Seen, 
professional staff. Authoritative sources. Three 
queries, dollar. Research Institute of America, 2012 
Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


SAID-TIMESAVER—Arangement of Right Saids, sup- 
ported by easel. 50c. Timesaver, 2102 Grove St., 
Roanoke, Va. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 


10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 
SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 


friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 
STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 


Willmar, Minn. 


TYPISTS—You need “125 Ways to Make Money with 
Your Typewriter,” 148-pg. book $1.00 postpaid. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. Stamp 
brings particulars. 


JOIN THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. 


Dollar memberships. 


No Publicity. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Washington. Please enclose postage. 
MARTHA. Am leaving Peiking in November. WijJl 


return Peiking overland from India coming up from 
Tibet, we allege. Make it August at Ayer Itam. 


WANTED — Humorous gag writers 
one panel gags. Gene Luttenton, 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


“PAW-TIPS”—Handwriting (your own and a friend’s) 
interpreted. Send 20 lines on unruled paper. $1 for 
2 short analyses, or one full reading. Worth, 2314 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for cartoonist — 
6726 Glenwood 


YOUNG MAN, writer, outdoorsman, desires attractive 
female contact, Eastern Pennsylvania. H-2. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS Sell Readily. Send 25c for 
details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS! Join the Unknown Song- 
writers Association of America, Inc. Self-addressed 
and stamped envelope brings application and par- 
ticulars. Write J. W. Willems, 4717 Broadway, 
Union City, N. J. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything and teach you. Com- 


plete plans, 25c. Reedy-B, 2149, Jackson, Chicago. 


“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria 
19261%4-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


Facts, 
Press, 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman 103012 Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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COOK’S PLOTTO—Like new, $5.75 postpaid. Hurry! 
Wit, South Pasadena, Calif. 

JASPER didn’t do it. Rae. 

STRAIGHT (Bull’s-Eye) Thinking. Unusual book, 
Beautifully bound. Order now. One dollar. Pat. 


terson, 703 Crafts Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LET ESTABLISHED CONFESSION WRITER help 


you make confession sales. Writers living in New 
York area may join evening group. Stamp brings 
nominal rates. Box R-2. 


MANUSCRIPT MARKETS—Six live markets with help. 
ful hints covering one kind of material or one market 
each covering six kinds. Specify kind. 25 cents, 
4930 S. E. 59 Ave., Portland, Ore. 


ANSWERS FROM EXPERIENCE—Children or adult 
problems. 25c. Hilda Smith, Newberry, S. ¢, 


Route 1. 
UNUSUAL! BEAUTIFUL! WRITER’S CALENDAR 
in your study. Information 


and GUIDE. Hang it 
you need where you can reach it. Big value, 50c. 


Press, 192612 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NO MONEY BACK! Gamble 
fun! Write Fun-Fan Fare. 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


HOW TO FIND Plots 
stamp. Pierre Holst, 


$1.00 and gambol in 
Room 101, 265 Church 


in Dictionary 25c (coin) and 
124 East State, Savannah, Ga. 


GET DOLLAR BILLS, QUARTERS by mail galore— 
All yours. Simple, easy instructions, 25c. Jerome 
Barnes, 3011 Glasgow St., Portsmouth, Va. 


COOK’S PLOTTO & KEY: Writers’ club disbanding. 
A few brand new copies on hand. Will dispose of 
them for $8 each Mrs. Celia Zucker, 1555 Grand 
Concourse, Bronx, N. Y. 


LONELY—Seeking happiness’ I contact single, cul- 
tured men and women desiring a wider acquaint- 
ance. White only. Write in confidence to Mona 
Ross, Box 3334, St. Paul, Minn. 


HAIL! BOHEMIANS ALL! The Bohemian Parade 
({non-matrimonial} provides genial identicals, ro- 
mantic and thrilling contacts for male and female, 
young or old. Copy and facts 10c. Geo. O. Gullick, 
Vineland, N. J. 


this sounds like mystery on 
the bridge at moonlight, but if you will look in my 
bureau under the third rafter from the left, by the 
place where it was repaired, you will find my novel. 
Please send it. And I am not going to take care 
Hobart forever. Why don’t you settle down s0 
I don’t have to write you like this? Spiegelbaum. 


LISTEN, my little puss. 


“*TIS BETTER to be a good reader than a good 
writer. Cultivate your talent and your charms. 
There are good tricks in all trades. Labor, Work, 


You have to be good at anything to win. 
and win. Write “The Good- 
Chicago, IIl. 


or Play.” 
Acquire good tricks 
wins,” 7010 So. Justine St., 


YOUNG MAN, 
popular song lyrics. 
Whiting, Ind. 

ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Cartoon ideas 
a specialty. Dick Hanlon, 95 Franklin, Auburn,N.Y. 


seeks market for original, 


lyric writer, 
Sokal, 2404 White Oak, 


Chas. 


LEARN PLOTTING Direc- 


tions, 25c and stamp. 


from magazine stories. 
Box 28, Anderson, S. C 


YOU CAN BE A SUCCESS! 


PERSONALIZED, Typewritten four-page Numerological 
Analysis. Send your name (as you sign it), address, 
and complete birthdate together with One Dollar. 
Three Questions answered Free with each’ Analysis. 
All questions will be kept strictly confidential. Based 


on the Science of Numbers and What They Mean 
to You! Covers: Business. Health, Success, Love. 
Write: John H. De Maris, 240 W. Front, Plainfield, 


New Jersey. 

WANT TO STUDY News Writing? Send dime for 
educational booklet, ““What Editors Call News” and 
details of this fascinating, lucrative field. Box 26, 

Clinton Hill Station, Newark, N. J. 
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1 WANT TO WISH everyone who reads the Digest a 
very Happy New Year. “Our” nfagazine means so 
much to me that I hope others also get the same 
big kick out of reading it. Let’s have more Wetjen. 
Arthur I. Davis. 


YOUNG WOMAN (New Yorker) would like the stimu- 
lation of new contacts. Box H-1. 





WRITE AND SELL TO EASY SMALLTOWN PUB- 
LICATIONS. Rural Writer and Special Correspond- 
ent Plan, 25c. Press-D, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


BEGINNING WRITERS—I have 6 rules toward posi- 
tive success! Check your stories against these basic 
guides. Get checks, not rejects. Enclose $1 bill, 
name and address. Start your writing career today. 
Roy Austyn, Room 105 Plaza Bldg., Bridgeport, Conn. 





SOCIAL LETTER CAMPAIGNS. Let me plan and 
write a complete one-year Introductory Campaign 
for you. Intelligent, individual, personal guidance. 
Write in confidence to: Wesley Rosenow, Dept. W, 
Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

GAG-WRITING, Gag-Cartooning, Comics, Markets, 
Syndicates. Read “The Cartooning World,” 25c 
copy. Porcelli, 1335 South California Blvd., Chicago. 





FREE MEMBERSHIP in Book Club. No dues. No 
fees. Renseb Press-2, 30 Church, New York City. 


OF AMAZING INTEREST to Statesmen, and the law 
profession. A narrative of the Florida and Miami 
real estate boom. A limited number of volume num- 
ber one, entitled the “‘Abstract” for sale at $1.50 
per volume, wanted small community newspaper to 
carry narrative further, and take charge of the sale 
of books that may be issued on the matter. J. 
O'Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd Street, Miami, Fla. 


AUTHORS! Stop wasting time—money, publish your 
work! Prominent book printing house _ revises, 
edits and publishes any size manuscript. Low 


rates, terms arranged. Mail ms. for free estimate. 
American Printing-Publishers, 480 Canal St., New 
York. 


LITERARY TALENT? 
writing tells. Proof analysis 25c. 
Mississippi, St. Louis. 


AMERICAN Correspondence Club. Members every- 
where. Personal service to members, personal in- 
troduction when possible. (Send stamp.) Clark’s 
Mail Service, 143 W. 69th Street, New York. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells 
Kind, How and Where to sell poems. Examples 
and 178 detailed markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 
1926%-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Business ability? Your hand- 
Schwartz, 1554 


WANTED—Any kind of 8 mm. football film. Also 
phonograph records, art magazines, etc, and movies 
taken of theatre movies. Ryzwanowich, 766 Harri- 
son Avenue, Harrison, N. J. 


“READY-TO-WRITE” Plots, by new vitalized method. 
Gives complete details of characters, opening, crises, 
climax, action, etc. It’s “the help you need.” Send 
story-idea and $3 for 3000-word plot written to 
your order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard York, 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


CO-OPERATIVE publishing ends rejections! Poems, 
short shorts, essays wanted. Write Raymond Horn, 
Stanwood, Wash. 





DISCOURAGED ? ANYONE CAN SELL SHORT 
ITEMS. Selling secrets, markets, dime. Will 
Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


BEGINNING WRITERS, typists, increase your income. 
Postal brings helpful offers. Hinkle Press, W-907, 
Murphy. Joplin, Mo. 


WANTED to buy small Mail Order Business. Box 
187, Demarest, N. J. 





CANADIAN TEACHER, 34, son four, divorcing wife, 
ard pressed on novel, seeks companion for light 
housekeeping. Box H-3. 
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YOU CAN EARN $5 a day writing short fact ar- 
ticles. Interested? Send stamp to Arthur Labaree, 
Woodhull Ave., Hollis, N. Y. 


MY NEW BOOKLET reveals all secrets of article writ- 
ing business which nets me $3,000 a year. It tell 
where to get articles, how to write them, where to 
sell them, plus sample articles analyzed. Price $1.50. 
Al. P. Nelson, Delafield, Wis. 


2,500 USED correspondence courses, books. Large 
bargain list, 10c. Wanted—Books, courses. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 


CARTOON IDEAS written. Frankel, 3623-W Dickens, 
Chicago. 


HANDWRITING is a key to your personality, which a 
trained analyst can unlock. Write fully, enclose 
50c and receive a confidential character reading from 
a qualified psychologist. Box W 


POCKET TYPEWRITER $1.00. Not a toy, a real type- 
writer. Manufacturers address 10c coin, J. Barnes, 
3011 Glasgow St., Portsmouth, Va. 


SELL WHAT YOU WRITE! Latest, completest mar- 
ket information—101 SHORT-SHORT Markets, 160 


JUVENILE Markets—25c and stamp, each. Mer- 
cury Marketeers, Box 134, Norwalk, Conn. 
NINETEEN VOLUMES. Argonaut edition. Bret 


Harte $35.00. 
Arizona. 


YOU CAN NOW RENT the most popular Writers’ 
books 30 days for less than 1c per day. Privilege 
of buying good books at a substantial discount. 
Other features. Ask for Writer’s list. Anderson 
Lending Library, Box 548-A, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


NEW CONTACTS —Throvgh our Personal 
dedicated to the promotion of friendships. Discrim- 
inating clientele. Write or telephone Grace Bowes, 
American Service, 236-MD West 70th St., New York 
City. Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


Colorado Bill, Box 463, Chandler, 


Service 


DRAMATIC, salable, detailed short story plot, 50c; 
3 for $1. Novel plot $1. Box H-4. 


JIM AND THE BUNCH. Taos is OK. Not so cheap 
though unless you say Ugh naturally. Ed and Gene. 


MALE ART STUDIES! 


‘ Interesting Photos! 25— 
1.00. 


“Photos,” 2041 E. 21st St., Oakland, Calif. 


$$$$ WANTED! Five thousand dollars invested now 

in carefully prepared literary venture, should yield 

stat gata returns. All queries answered promptly. 
ox H-5. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT—Go Now—No Money Down— 
Pay Later. No Co-makers. Freighters, Passenger 
Liners, Domestic Rail and Bus Tours. Rogers 
Elberth, 341 Madison Avenue, New York. Write 
for Plan “W.” 


50 SPRINGBOARDS to salable Love Pulp plots. Fifty 
cents. A writer reports: “The best slant I’ve seen 
yet on the Love Pulp problem.” Gayna, Box 1506, 
Erie, Pa. 

WRITER’S ROUNDTABLE. If you can write letters, 

YOU CAN WRITE; if you can’t we help you. Col- 

laborate. Exchange masculine-feminine viewpoints 

and improve your writing style by writing letters 
which is valuable practice. We'd like to hear from 
school teachers and amateur writers. Pen names 
only. Your address not disclosed. Unique, interest- 
ing, different! Stamp. Margaret Emerson, Box 234, 
General P. O., New York. 


YOUR BEST OPPORTUNITY—Limited offer to Free- 
lance Writers and Beginners; join with the National 
Leaders, start the New Year right, get on the right 
road to real success. Write today for Your Mem- 
bership Certificate and Official Press Card. Enclose 
one dollar, to Editorial Director, National Press As- 
sociation, 307 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WRITERS WANTED. Those in need of a first or im- 
mediate sale. Twin City Writer’s Group. Non- 
profit. Quick action. Information, Secretary Nichols, 
1492 W. Minnehaha, St. Paul. Dime, stamp. 


SATIRICAL VERSE wanted, the hotter the better. 
Payment, nothing. Particulars free. Ogg Press, 
Tampa, Florida. 
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Best Wishes 
To All of You 


for a very happt 
New Year! 


from the editors of 


Field & 


Stream 


Perhaps we can help make it so. Read the 
current issue and see what kind of material 
we want. If you can supply it we'll be de- 
lighted to hear from you. 


515 Madison Ave. 


and prosperous 


New York 

















TYPING — 20¢ Per THOUSAND 





For book len lengths Free carbon 
rections oo ae Mee uth n “e cae Msg Nequestel : 
MERCURY MARKETEERS 
Box 134 NORWALK, CONN. 








HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 


is now mimeographed monthly from the latest prize con- 
test information and mailed immediately to its regular 
subscribers so as to give them 

Quick Service on New Contests 
Keep posted and win your share of contest $$$$. Now 
$1.00 per year. Latest copy 20 cents 


Published by T. A. Mullen, Box 413, Oklahoma City, Okla. 











To READ FREE 


On Ten Days’ Trial! 


Just Published. . A NEW guide-book to the real fundamentals 
of successful story-telling— 


DYNAMICS OF DRAMA 


By George Armin Shaftel 


It's Yours 





» years of fict ion sales have made the 


author a Gepe d- 
> stuff that story sales a A 





a 
of it between the covers of this book 
buy the book just be sure to read iti 
— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — 





Comfort Press, Inc. 
Dept. 100 
107 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send DYNAMICS OF gang = or — TRIAI Within 10 days 
I will send $3.00 or 


Name .csesscessecees 
AGGreBS onc eee cerseeeesees 


City and State... ccccccccvcs ° 
FREE See es Alb: We will incl 
panion book, ig er 275 plot 
send the $3 00 with th is coupon, 
money refunded. 


Shaftel’s com- 
tions, FREE if you 
action guaranteed or 
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DIGEST 


DID 
YOU KNOW? 


By FLoyp ANDERSON 

A method of determining the age of a per. 
son by examination of a single hair has been 
announced. This method depends upon 
the discovery that, when powerfully magni- 
fied, hair reveals a system of concentric rings 
something like the familiar rings of trees. 
It is reported to have been employed success- 
fully in several cases. Could not something 
along this line be used in a story involving 
the supposed return of a long-missing heir, 
but who is years younger than the actual 
missing person—and is caught by a hair? 

* # » 

Foreign criminologists have discovered 
some interesting facts about the wax in ears. 
A person who has been in a dusty atmo 
sphere finds it practically impossible to re- 
move the dust from the wax in his ears after 
They ex- 
had worked at unloading 
coal about a year previous—yet small par- 
ticles of coal were still present, mixed with 
the wax. Couldn’t something like that de- 


stroy a most carefully planned alibi? 
* * * 


even the most careful cleanliness. 
amined men who 


Certain types of older roll-top desks can 
be opened without a key, even when they 
are closed, and without forcing the lock or 
leaving any indication of the desk having 
been opened. A slight pulling on each end 
of the first long cross-ways strip (that is, just 
above the bar containing the lock) will open 
the desk. That’s something your “anything 
goes” detective might find convenient some 
time for a quick search! 

* *% * 

Another fine point is that the powder tat- 
tooing produced by smokeless powder is very 
slight in comparison with that caused by 
black powder. A murderer arranging a fake 
suicide might be tripped up by that—he 
might have made an artistic bit of powder 
tattooing (with black powder) only to find 
the smart detective discovering that the gun 
was loaded with bullets with smokeless 
powder ! 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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January, 1941 


Sir: 

In the February, 1941 issue of Popular Science 
Monthly, which goes on the news stands January 
3, 1941, we are using seven pages to announce a 
$1,000 contest on the subject, “The Home You'd 
Like to Build.” The long, illustrated article ac- 
companying the announcement contains blank 
floor plans, a check list of materials and equip- 
ment, and other information to aid contestants. 

ARTHUR WAKELING, 
Home and Workshop Editor, 
Popular Science Monthly, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Author Deserts House 
(Continued from page 20) 
the southwest later. I’ve set most of my 
westerns in Montana because I know that 
range, so I'll do a bit of studying along the 
brimstone border—grist for the mill. 

Meanwhile things are looking rosier with 
markets opening up. I placed a_ book- 
lengther with a magazine not long ago and 
my seventy-fifth western saw print the other 
day. We could go home and balance the 
budget but there’s forty-five states left. 

So on we'll roam—Messrs. Terrill, Burr, 
Erisman and Reiss willing. Maybe we’ll end 
up in Florida. If we do, I’ll keep an eye 
peeled for Ted’s castle and an ear cocked 
for a typewriter clattering in an office of 
Chick Sale’s design. If the drawbridge is up 
I'll swim out, dang it, and have a little shop 
talk because Ted sounds like my kind 
of man. 

And that’s the size of it. He wanted a 
house and got one. I got a house, wanted 
to get away from it, and did. What does 
it prove? Practically nothing, I guess, unless 
I drag in that ancient adage about one 
man’s steak being another’s strychnine. Ted’s 
having the time of his life in that castle of 
his and more power to him, say I. 

Me, I’m enjoying myself, too. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
e@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 


lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


e@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
for the reader to get his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Pulp Action Markets 


Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
20c a copy. “Our usual need is for strong, swiftly- 
written Westerns with plenty of plot, of about 
10,000 words. We are right now overstocked on 
short stories and longer lengths. Reports are in 
three weeks. We pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 


Adventure, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Kenneth S. White, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy, $1.50 a year. “We want stories of 
the outdoors, tales of plot and virile action. Love 
interest, if present, always should be _ kept 
subordinate to the action-adventure element. 
We use all settings. An occasional ballad is used. 
We report in two weeks, often less. Rate of pay- 
ment is 1¥2c, up, on acceptance.” 


Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City. George 
W. Post, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy, $4.00 
a year. “We use serials from 25,000 to 75,000 
words; novelets from 10,000 to 18,000 words; 
shorts from 1000 to 7500 words. We report in 
two weeks and pay good rates on acceptance.” 


Fifth Column Stories, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. John Earl Davis, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy, 50c a year. “At present we need only 
short stories, 1500 to 6000 words, based on conflict 
of real people with traitorous or subversive ele- 
ments in America. We use articles relating to 
fifth-column activities in this country. These must 
have fresh material, freshly written and thoroughly 
documented. Length is up to 5000 words. Best 
to query on these. We use a very few photographs 
and these must be relevant to our needs. Reports 
are in two to three weeks. We pay fair rates; on 
acceptance for established authors, otherwise on 
publication.” 


Fight Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. DeWitt Shank, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy, 80c a year. “We use novelets, 10,000 
to 15,000 words; articles, 2000 to 5000 words. 
Reports are in two weeks. We pay lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 
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Frontier Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c a copy. “With particular stress on the Covered 
Wagon period, we buy short stories and novelets 
of the early days in the West. We use little or no 
straight cowboy stuff. Shorts, 5000 words; novel- 
ets, 10,000 words. We report in about three weeks, 
Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


jungle Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c a copy, 80c a year. ‘‘We use short stories, 
4000 to 6000 words; novelets, 10,000 to 15,000 
words. Reports are in two weeks. We pay Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Railroad Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor; Henry B. 
Comstock, Associate Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy, $1.50 a year. “We want short stories and 
novelets, 3000 to 12,000 words, with strongly de- 
veloped railroad background, written only by rail- 
roaders, or authors who have an exceptionally 
good knowledge of railroad operation. We are 
not interested in murder, death at the throttle, 
train robbery, or wrecks prominently featured. We 
prefer stories built around common railroad prob- 
lems and their solution. Stories must appeal to the 
type of reader who thinks railroading is the 
greatest job in the world. They may be humorous 
or serious. Very slight female interest is permitted. 
Use any period or locale in railroad history, but 
we prefer North America since the year 1890. 
New writers indicating rail experience in letter to 
the editor are given encouragement. We rarely 
buy fact articles except on assignment. We need 
more writers who combine experience in railroad- 
ing with popular magazine writing experience, to 
whom we can give assignments, but we do not have 
time to train newcomers in this work. Use only 
photographs with accepted articles or railroad 
photos of the believe-it-or-not type; never loco- 
motive wrecks. We use poetry of the type based 
on technical knowledge of railroading. Reports 
are in three days. We pay 1c a word, minimum, 
for fiction and articles; 25c a line for poetry; 
photos, usually $3 each. Payment is on accept- 
ance.” 
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Sea Novel Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. 
“We are open for good, ‘salty’ short novels, 35,000- 
word limit, involving sailing ships preferred. Also 
short fact articles about the sea, the Navy, Coast 
Guard, Sea Scouts and CCC Marine Units. Pic- 
tures are also wanted. The entire tendency of the 
magazine is to model it after our Railroad 
Magazine.” 


Thrilling Adventures, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. “We use 
short stories from 1000 to 6000 words — exciting, 
adventure stories all over the globe. Reports are 
in two weeks. We pay Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Literary and Fictional Markets 


Accent, A Quarterly of New Literature, Box 102, 
University Station, Urbana, Illinois. Issued quar- 
terly; 30c a copy, $1.00 a year. Kerker Quinn, 
Editor. ‘“‘We use any kind of short story except 
adventure and romance, preferably under 3000 
words, though we can use up to 5000 words. We 
use light essays, articles criticizing literature or one 
of the arts; social, political or philosophical articles 
if not too technical. All up to 5000 words. We 
use poetry. Reports are in two weeks. Rates are 
low; paid on publication.” 


BOOK 


SUCCESS: Watch for the 
great new book OUT OF THE 
NIGHT (Feb. Book Of The 
Month Club Choice). A long 
time ago the author asked my 
advice—whether to make the 
book fiction or non-fiction. | 
advised non-fiction. The com- 
ing best seller is in non-fiction 
form. 

RECORD YEAR TO DATE: As 
this announcement goes to press (middle of December, 
1940), | have placed an average of better than one 
book every two weeks for my clients during 1940. These 
books include: Biography, the historical novel, books 
on sport, romantic, western and detective novels, juven- 
iles, and one technical work. In addition—serial right 
sales, in many cases, and English sales. 

LATEST NEWS: Just sold HARP ON THE WILLOW by 
Winifred Waddell, my third book sale for this author. Calls 
for 1941 lists now coming in. Requirements broad enough to 
cover almost any type of material. Novel slants required. 
Write me about your particular ideas and problems. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 
| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 
better now than at any time during the last few years. 

| shall be glad to discuss your book possibilities at no 
obligation to you. 











ae ie 
Winifred Waddell 
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MARSHALL 
YOUR FORCES 


for this tremendous Year 


You can draft an army that will serve you 
as long as you write—and there won't be any 
claims for exemption! 


Like all armies, yours won't be effective un- 
til you organize it correctly. And that means 
marshalling, in the correct order, the things 
you are, have done, feel and think about. 


Long before America began to think in defense 
terms, my writers were making their way by letting me 
marshall their forces for them. Right now, with markets 
expanding rapidly because of the boom, they are step- 
ping up their incomes nicely. John Murray, about 
whom | told you recently, has come through with an- 
other sale, to a new market, at better rates. A sale at 
10c a word has just gone through for a west coast 
client to whom | airmailed an editorial request. The 
New York Story Editor of one of the big three film 
companies has just recommended to the coast, for im- 


mediate MURDER IN THE STRATOSPHERE, 
which | sold, a copy of which | showed him. And two 


sale, 


of my clients are splitting $300 in serial money between 
them—extra gravy for subsidiary rights. 


Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS WEEK, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
and other slicks to top-notch action magazines like 
ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, etc., 
and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, LOVE 
STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndicates. 
Week's sales as we go to press, $585. 


All my successful authors told me a good deal about them- 
selves when they came to me—information which helped me 
determine their true markets. When you send me your first 
manuscript, give me some genuine personal information— 
tell me all about yourself. Once | know what you can do 
best I'll work with you from outline to finished manuscript— 
and when you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do 
for many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manucripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50¢ per thousand words thereafter. All books 
ever 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations." Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 


Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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CONFIDENCE 


KNOW WHAT TO DO 
~AND WHEN TO Do IT/ 





S your faith in yourself shaken? 

Can you adjust yourself to the 
changing times? Have you found 
your plans and enterprises suddenly 
thwarted by the unexpected—rob- 
bing you of confidence? You do not 
have to be a prophet to know what 
is coming—or a miracle worker to 
make the most of an opportunity. 
Just as straws in the wind show its 
directions, so you can learn from the 
things people do what their moods 
and fancies are—and use them to your 
good advantage. If you once know 
human nature—its traits and psy- 
chological tendencies— you will have 
a confidence, born of knowledge, and 
equal to every situation. 


ACCEPT THIS Yree BOOK 


For several centuries the Rosicrucians—a 
world-wide Fraternity—have made a study 
of these functions of mind and their relation- 
ship to human conduct in the world in which 
we live. To thousands of men and women 
they have made life less mysterious—and 
success and happiness more assured. Write 
today for a free copy of the 
book, The Secret Heritage. It 
contains no strange formu- 
las, but tells how you may 


have these beneficial teach-  //BR//JPEREE 
ings for study in the privacy i | Me 

of your home. Address ([Fa4¢=tie 
Scribe R. T. W. 


Tbe ROSICRUCIANS (AmMorc) 


ROSICRUCIAN PARK SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


NOT A RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


3 fitrifage 


















EXPERT, ACCURATE MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING 35c PER THOUSAND. OTHER TYPES 
OF TYPING — POETRY, PHOTOPLAYS, 
RADIO SCRIPTS, ETC. MINOR CORREC- 
TIONS AT SMALL COST. FREE CARBON 
COPIES. OPHELIA K. KEY, 514 SOUTH 
WILSON, FORT SCOTT, KANSAS. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 





WrITER’s DIGEST 


introduction when writing advertisers. 








A Tempo Magazine, Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
Anne Arnold, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35¢ 4 
copy, $1.00 a year. “We introduce one poet jp 
each issue by printing four or five of his poems 
Poet should send enough material so that we ca 
make our selection, presenting him at his best. We 
want stream of consciousness, straight reportorial, 
poetic-psychologic and experimental types of 
stories. We are not interested in the tight plot, 
commercial, surprise ending story. Length is up to 
5000 words. We'll print radio dramas, plays 
picture-poetry, music manuscripts. We exhibit one 
artist or sculptor in each issue —only black and 
white reproductions and photographs so far. We 
use 1500-word articles on unknown or little known 
sculptors, artists, musicians, poets, writers; on 
architecture, etc., and all fields related to the arts 
and on trends in art and thought. We pay by 


subscription. Reports are in three weeks.” 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor. 
man, Oklahoma. Roy Temple House, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 50c a copy, $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles of 1900 words, dealing with author, 
movements, literary questions, in countries whose 
language is some other than English. 200-word 
reviews of new books in languages other than 
English. Reports are in a week or two. We make 
no payment.” 


Chicago Defender, 3435 Indiana Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Issued weekly; 10c a copy, $3.00 a 
year. “Our principal interest is in non-fiction: 
historical articles dealing with unknown and for- 
gotten Negro figures in American and world his 
tory and in the life stories of colored persons 
who hold unique positions or have achieved some 
unusual accomplishments. The articles should 
run from 2000 to 3000 words. We pay from $5 
to $10, on publication for these, unless otherwise 
specified by the General news of in- 
terest to Negroes is sought. All submitted on ap- 
proval and paid for at rate of 7'c per inch, 
on publication. We use photographs, for which 
we pay $1 to $3 each. We use poetry but offer 
no pay for it. Reports are in two weeks.” 

Decade of Short Stories, 2952 Belden Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Lee Lukes, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy, $1.50 a year. “We are in 
the market for literary types of short stories on 
all subjects ranging in lengths of from 1000 to 
4000 words. Reports are in thirty days. No payment 
made at this time.” (Firm unknown to us.—Ed.) 


author. 


Diogenes, Box 2035, Madison, Wisconsin. Arthur 
Blair and Frank Jones, Editors. Issued bi-monthly; 
20c a copy, $1.00 a year. “The outside limit for 
fiction is 2500 words. We are more interested 
in experimental work; strictly literary values. We 
try to print one story per issue, but only if 
exceptional work is available. We use literary 
criticisms, from general articles on aesthetics to 


essays on particular trends or writers. Preferably 


not more than 3000 words, though exceptional 
work of greater length is always welcomed. We 
prefer the more advanced type of poetry. Re 
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Direction, Darien, Connecticut. M. Tjader 
Harris, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy, $1.50 
a year. “We use short stories reflecting the con- 
temporary American scene—1000 to 3000 words. 
We do not use much unsolicited material. We 
use articles on cultural subjects only, of definite 
news interest. Reports are within one to two 
months. We pay lc a word, on publication.” 

Fantasy, A Literary Quality, 950 Heberton 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Stanley Dehler 
Mayer, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy, $1.00 
a year. “We use short stories up to 5000 words, 
must be American in setting, with emphasis on 
atmosphere or character, rather than plot. We 
particularly like experimental pieces, either as to 
theme or treatment. We use articles up to 5000 
words, dealing with some phase of literature, par- 
ticularly contemporary. As a rule, we like these 
to be done by university men, but this ruling 
isn’t inflexible. We use a lot of poetry, experi- 
mental preferred. Reports are within a couple 
weeks to a couple months. No payment.” 

Free America, Room 905, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. George F. Havell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy, $1.50 a year. “We use 1000 
to 2000 words on: economics of agrarian-decen- 
tralism ; small, self-sustaining industries and home- 
stead projects; book reviews on related subjects. 
We report in three to five weeks. Payment is 1 Yc 
a word for book reviews; 2c a word for other ma- 
terial, paid a month after publication.” 


Iconograph, 728% Toulouse Street, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy, 
$1.00 a year. “We use six or eight stories in each 
issue, preferably from 1500 to 4000 words. No 
restrictions as to subject matter, but strict re- 
quirements as to the technical proficiency of both 
prosefiction and poetry. We are, of course, in- 
terested in the American scene. We use critiques 
of painters, musicians, writers: technical papers 
on versification, symbolism, technics of painting, 
sculpture and music. We use quite a bit of 
poetry. We are usually prompt in our reports; 
some manuscripts may be kept a month or two 
for consideration, however. No payment.” 

Matrix, 1500 W. Nedro Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Joseph Moskovitz, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 20c a copy, $1.00 a year. “We use 
distinctive short stories and sketches, up to 4000 
words; poetry, any length. Manuscripts are 
judged on basis of literary merit. New writers are 
welcome. Literary articles are used occasionally ; 
must be authoritative. Most articles are solicited. 
We usually report in less than two weeks. No 
payment at present.” 


New Horizons, “Midwood,” RFD 1, Elburn, 
(Formerly published at 152 W. Schiller Street, 
Chicago). Margaret and Robert Williams, Edi- 
tors. 25c a copy, $1.50 a year. Address all manu- 
scripts to P. O. Box 336, Evanston, Illinois. “In 
addition to fiction and poetry we are interested 
in sketches of contemporary life, essays onphilo- 
sophical questions, literary criticism, and articles 
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Besinners 
Only 


rk 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in tts Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


Weurge youto reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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against war as well as on the problems involved 
in bringing about a new way of social, political, 
economic, and personal life. Payment is in 
scriptions to the magazine—one year to each con- 
tributor, on publication.” 

The New Mexico Quarterly Review 
to New Mexico Quarterly and New Mexico Busi- 


sub- 


(successor 


ness Review), University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. Dudley Wynn, Editor 
Issued February, May, August, November; 35c a 


copy, $1.00 a year. “We use stories with regional 
emphasis ; 3500 words. We want modern problems 
and literary criticism ; maximum length, 3500 to 
4000 words. We use poetry. We report in one 
week to four months. No payment.” 

Prairie Schooner, 12th and R Streets, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Lowry C. Wim- 
berly, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 30c a copy, $1.00 
a year. ‘We’ use about four stories per 
Between 2000 and 5000 words in length. These 
may be on any theme if artistically treated, but 
have to observe certain taboos. Stories are by no 
means limited to Midwest settings. We would like 
good articles on subjects of general interest, from 
2000 to 5000 words. We use about 10 poems per 
issue, 60 lines maximum. Reports are within a 
month.” 

Saturday Review of Literature, 420 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Norman Cousins, Ex- 
ecutive Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a copy, $4.00 
a year. ‘We use articles on authors, literature, 
literary personalities, etc.; 3000 word limit. We 
use poetry, 40 line limit; $10 per poem, paid on 
publication. Reports are within two weeks to one 
month. We pay $50 for leading articles; $35 for 
‘inside’ pieces; space rates for a great deal of 
material.” 


issue. 


Scientific and Mechanical Markets 


Miniature Railroading, 110 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. M. Eugene Fornshell, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy, $1.80 a year. “We 
use articles dealing with scale model railroads, de- 
signing, building and operating. How-to-build 
articles are always welcome, but we should be 
queried beforehand. We buy photographs. Re- 
ports are within ten to fourteen days. Payment 
for each article is arranged for.” 

The Model Craftsman, 110 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. M. Eugene Fornshell, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $2.50 a year. “We 
use articles dealing with design, construction and 
operation of various operating scale miniautres, 
chiefly railroads, airplanes, race cars and speed 
boats. Articles with drawings and photos are best. 
Length is 500 to 1500 words. Better query editor 
in advance. We buy photographs. Reports are 


within ten to fourteen days. Rates are usually 
set for each piece of material rather than set 
rate.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. H. W. Magee, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $2.50 





WRITER’s DIGEST 





a year. “Articles used cover fields of science, 
mechanics, and invention, dramatizing the human 
Feature arti. 
1500 to 2000 words and be ae. 
companied by at least a dozen photographs with 
plenty of human and action in them, 
Also single photographs are used with short de. 
scription of new ideas or developments of general 
interest. We buy photographs. Reports are in one 
We pay $75 and up for feature articles; 
Payment is made 


achievement and adventure angles. 


cles should run 


interest 


day. 
$5 for single pix and caption. 
on acceptance.” 


Humor Magazines 


American Sketch, 1014 Phoenix, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. John M. Kelly, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy, $2.50 a year. “We need humor- 
ous stories anywhere from 50 to 2000 words, but 
nothing over 2000 words. Our fiction and articles 
cover the gamut of themes, running from 
tragedy to absolute absurdity, but we do not want 
quiet little pieces of girl poets trying their hand 
at fiction. We like surprise endings, but they are 
not necessary. Our articles may be factual or 
conjectural. We need especially articles on famous 
people, movie stars, sports figures, etc. We buy 
very little poetry and that must be short and 
extremely funny. Seventy-five per cent of our 
manuscripts go back the day they come in; the 
rest within thirty days. We pay up to 3c a word; 
2c. Payment is made thirty days from 
‘on sale’ date of issue.” 

Bill Barnes Comics, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. W. J. DeGrouchy, Editor. 10c a copy. 
“We use scripts for comics from which drawings 
can be made. Reports week. We 
pay $1 per page of six drawings.” 

Collegiate Digest, 323 Fawkes Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Norman H. Lea, Editor. 
Issued weekly during school year; 5c a copy, $1.50 
“We are interested in good action photos 
of college life. Adequate caption material must 
accompany them. We may hold pix for three 
weeks. We pay $3 per picture, on acceptance.” 

Doc Savage Comics, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. W. J. DeGrouchy, Editor. 10c a copy. 
“We use scripts for comics from which drawings 
can be made. Reports are within one week. We 
pay $1 per page of six drawings.” 

Sports Comics, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. W. J. DeGrouchy, Editor. ‘‘We use scripts 
for comics, from which drawings can be made. 


week. We pay $1 per 


can 


average 


are in 


one 


a year. 


Reports are within one 
page of six drawings.” 


Greeting Card Verse Markets 
Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois. Mary B. Thomas, Editor. “Sea- 
sonal lines are read after these dates: Valentine— 
December Ist; Easter—January 1st; Mothers’ 
Day, Fathers’ Day, Graduation—March Ist; 
Birthday and Everyday—June Ist; Christmas— 


September Ist. Verses should be brief, stressing 
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of over a score of publisher’s book 


ER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 


The Correct Word and How to 


se It 
J. Turck Baker 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Write It Right 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
Janet Rankin Aiken 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language 
James C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified 
James C. Fernal 
Writing Good English 
j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms . 
Don’t Say It 
john B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
ang omy . 
john H. Lawson 


So You’re Writing a Play?..... 


Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictiona: ee 

Leonard let 
Radio Writing 

Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 


Firth and Erskine 


Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Writing 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments .... 
O. J. Martin 
Radio Writing 
Max Wylie 


POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy... . 
Edith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters... 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 
Walker 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 


nne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry. . 

Donald G. French — 
Complete Rhyming er. . 
Verse Writing Simplified “i 

Robert Kingery Buell 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon......... 

Andrew Loring 
The Seven Principles of Poetry 

Anne Hamilton 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short mee. 1.00 
25.00 


Plotto 
Wm. Wallace Cook 

Plot of the Short Story........ 
Henry Albert Phillips 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


$3.50 | Plots ate ‘ne 1.75 MISCELLANEOUS 
| J saseleapeile reategs | Writing the Magazine Article... 2.00 
2.50 MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS Charles Carson 
The ba tae Market 3.00 ating Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
1.50 A. M. Mathieu | alter Des Marais 
4 aoe Book and Market “ hoe Ww oa Property 3.75 
xe ili ittenberg 

- Photo-Market Guide 50 | ees ae Investigation. . 3.00 
1.25 John P. Lyons Harry Suderman 

1.00 | 1941 Photo Almanac & Market ee Article Writing. ...... 3.25 
“| Guide o “- = yonaed 1.00 

| Contest . we 

2.00 | SONG WRITING | Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 

Facts About Popular Song aurence D’Orsay 
riting ..... 1.50] The Technique of the Novel... 1.50 
1.00 Sigmund Spaeth Carl H. Grabo 
The Art of Song Writing 1.00 | Writing the Sex Novel. . 1.00 
1.25 Al Dubin Murder Manual 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 | Underworld and Prison Slan 1.00 

2.00 Robert Bruce | Sea and Navy Writer’s ag 25 

2.50 CAMERA PROFITS SS Writers’ Guide es. 3S 
. 7 ocabulary Writer’s Guide... . 

3.50 | Profitable Photography for | Air Story Writer’s Guide. . 25 

5.00 Trade Journals Ae -50 | Cowboy Lingo Saka naee: ae 

Rossiter Snyder Ramon R. Adams 
rw. Dollars a Week with Car This Trade Welting. . 1.75 
an vamera E war Weeks 

3.00 Paul G. Holt @ H. R. Snyder | ‘The Profit in Writing 3.00 

Ideas for the Camera Journalist 50 | Laurence D’Orsay 
| Psychol for the Writ 2.50 
.. 2.75 SHORT STORY WRITING | °° “Prof. , 

1.75  Plotting—How to Have a Brain | The Writer’s Book 2.50 
. Child 3.00 | ne yaar ca Soe _ 
5 Jack Woodford | @ ats Fle es riting . 

” ae gton 

Short Story Technique. ... 1.25 | The Said Bock 1.50 

2.50 David Raffelock 2.50 ae Meencnn es ai” 

2.50 | . We eH Uzzell ssres* "| How to Prepare Mss. and 

| Trial & Error veceeeee. 3.00] ™~m on i : ; : i 
Jack Woodford e Gag Builder ‘ J 
2.00 | Stories You Can Sell . 3.00 n Ulsh 
Laurence D’Orsay Learning to Write . 1.00 
seats = — . 3.00 Dorothy Hubbard 
1 he m . 
— tote < Fiction Writing 1.75 | The <a 1.00 
° owst . 
3.00 | The Writing a Fiction . 3.00 | The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman | Chuck Thorndike 
Fiction Writers on Fiction | Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
3.50| Writing - - 2.50 Sidney K. Margolis 
| Arthur S. Hoffman Make M B 
. Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 | How to Make Money By 60 
2.75 | Arthur S. Hoffman Writing .... ° ¢ 
; " Juvenile Story Writing . 2.00 | Selling — You Write, 2.00 
3.75 | Robinson Dona acCampbe: 
My —, Success Secrets 2.00 | prize Contests—How to Win ose 
erman ee k 
The —- _ Thing . 2.00 Helen King : 
. 3.50 gnes Parsons Writ 2.50 
Writing As a Career _ 2.00 | Business Paper Writing 
2.00 _ Prd H. Uzzell Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 | Writing and Selling Special 

75 Charnley @ Converse | Feature Articles . 3.65 

tee the Juvenile Story 2.00 | Helen M. Patterson 

1.75 May Emery Hall | The Mind in the Making . 1.00 

Writing | Beagesine, nt wr 2: 50} James Harvey Robinson 
. Valter ampbe 2 
= How to ovis Your Own Stories 1.25 | The nf eee me -.» 2.00 
Anne Hamilton 

= Deanne of asa . 3.00! The Techatene of Novel Writing 2.00 

2.00 George Armin Shaftel Basil Hogarth 

1.50 ‘ 

_. | WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2.75) Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid: 
2.50 
For which I enclose $ ee 
Name Ce Te ee eee ee ree ee en 
oO ee eer rr oe ere eT ene 
City BN Saks. Ronvacness -enes 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
Write 


———s expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
or special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 

















COMPLETE SHORT - SHORT SERVICE 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Personal 2 months course in short-short Story Writing— 
Professional Criticism. Reading Fee, 3 for $1.00 
Typing, 30c Per 1000 Words. Sales Fee, 10%. 
Longer Scripts, Reading Fee, $1.00. 


EDNA MORTON 


—$5.00 


7118 Ave. K Houston, Texas 














ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘“‘Oppors 
tunities in Advertising,”” and requirements. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. _3051 _Chicago, U. 


CAUGHT SHORT ON SHORT SHORTS! 


Been selling ‘em for 15 years, and have also sold scores of 
my own. Also have sold at $1 hundreds of copies of 

‘Writing The Short Short,” ITS TEXT ILLUSTRATED 
WITH SHORTS I’VE SOLD. Now, this month only, I’!l 
consider two shorts and send you the treatise, $1 all told. 


JOHN KIERAN 
114 Chester Ave., 








Danville, Il. 











$100 A MONTH--FOR LIFE! 


and hundreds of other thrilling cash prizes 
are offered in the Big New Ivory Soap 
Contest. 


IT'S FREE 


Write NOW for your FREE copy of the 
IVORY SOAP Issue of “PRIZE IDEAS”— 
our 8-page printed publication, packed with 
winning ideas to help YOU win in this grand 
Ivory Soap Contest—and other contests ,too! 


WRITERS! 


Here is the OPPORTUNITY OF YOUR 
LIFETIME to win a steady extra income— 
or to win extra cash to help you finance and 
further your writing career. 


THERE'S NO OBLIGATION 


Simply send us your name and address—a 
postcard will do—and ask for your FREE 
Ivory Issue of “Prize Ideas” — 


DON'T DELAY! — WRITE TODAY! 


Note: This long-established Correspondence School 
has proved its value through the outstanding success 
of thousands of students whose aggregate winnings 
have now exceeded a third of a million dollars in 
prizes. 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Dept. D. Willow Grove, Pa. 
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the recipient’s viewpoint. Reports 
We pay 50c a line, on acceptance.” 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141 East 25th Street, 
New York City. Miss Ethel Fisher, Editor. “We 
use greeting card sentiments for the following 


are prompt, 


occasions: During Summer and Fall—Christmas 
and New Year. During Winter—Birthday and 
Everyday. During Spring—Mother’s Day and 
Easter. We want four or eight-line verses ; prose 


sentiments ; comic and novelty ideas. Reports are 
in two weeks. We pay 50c per line on acceptance.” 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Mary E. Johnson, 
Editor. “‘We use greeting card verse not to exceed 
eight lines. Reports are in about one month. We 
pay 50c per line, on acceptance.” 

The Geo. C. Whitney Company, 67 Union 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Charles C, 
Clarke, Editor. “We use Valentine verses and 
ideas, humorous and clever, suitable for children 
and adults. We pay 50c per line, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


Commercial Refrigeration with Ice, 5225 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles, California. Stratford 
Enright, Managing Editor. Issued monthly. “We 


use instructive articles of general interest to retail 
merchants, 800 to 1800 words. Also, success 
stories of the installation of new types of com- 
mercial ice refrigeration equipment in retail stores. 
We buy photographs when they are of excellent 
quality, 8x10 glossy prints preferred. Reports are 
in ten days. We pay lc a word; $3 for photo- 
graphs.” 

Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City. John Regan, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $2.00 a year. “We use 
illustrated features from 750 to 1000 words which 
describe any of the phases of merchandising of 
china and glass in all types of retail stores. We 
are particularly interested at this time in showing 
the increase of gift merchandising in the china 
and glass department—and china and glass mer- 
chandising in the gift department. Also, the prog- 
ress of American merchandise. All articles on dis- 
play features should be illustrated. We also use 
short news items about personnel changes, news 











ARE YOU SATISFIED 


with your stories and your record 
of sales? If so, you don't need 
me. If not, let's get together. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic. 
Terms on Request. 
333 East 43rd Street New York City 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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of buyers, etc., and use pictures of good windows 
or good interior displays. We require that all 
copies submitted be dated and we prefer to 
be queried about special articles which don’t fall 
into the general classification outlined above. We 
pay $1, $2, and by arrangements for photographs. 
Reports are in two weeks. We pay %c on publica- 
tion and special rates for special work.” 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. C. L. Staples, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $2.00 a year. “We use 
material pertaining to plumbing, heating, and air 
conditioning. We occasionally buy photographs— 
human interest with connection in above fields. We 
pay Ic a word the 10th of the month following 
publication.” 


The Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr. James 
Francis Cooke, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 


copy, $2.50 a year. “We use articles pertaining to 
music education. Length: 2100 words. We re- 
port in three weeks, and pay $4 per column on 
publication. 

Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. W. Arthur Lee, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10¢ a copy, $1.00 a year. “We use news items, 
merchandising, technical or trade ‘how-to-install- 
it articles. We occasionally buy photographs. We 
report within two weeks. Payment is made during 
month of publication.” 

Plumbing & Heating Business, 2736 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Building, New York City. Herbert 
Walther, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy, 
$1.00 a year. “We use plumbing-heating, air-con- 
ditioning, etc., articles. We buy photographs. We 
pay 1%2c per word for material used, between 15th 
and 20th of month of issue.” 





Sir: 

I've organized a CO-OPERATIVE PLAY- 
WRIGHTS GROUP. This is one of the newest 
movements in the Little and Professional Theatre 
Today. 

We need a Theatrical Personality, or a Literary 
Personality (connected with the theatre) to lec- 
ture to us, that we may gain character, and climb 
from the lowly station that co-operative, non- 
profit, and amateur groups find themselves in. 

We have the backing of the local “Y.” Our 
director is an astute playwright, formerly con- 
nected with Workshop 47 of Yale University, and 
we are under direct supervision of one of the lead- 
ing supervisors of Little Theatre Groups in the 
state of New Jersey. But as the organizer, and 
business manager, I feel that something is lacking, 
and that something is the lustre that A PERSON- 
ALITY could engender in a new group. 

Also, local interested playwrights, and actors are 
welcome to help us do a better job. 


GABRIEL MartTI, 
443 Orange Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction - Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 

those who must work in spare time 
The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writers 
and editors, offers practical, up-to-date train- 
ing in story and article writing. You work 
in your own home. Every assignment you 
send in is returned with detailed critcism. 


ee xr ~ Y 

EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering all your questions, helping you find the 
type of work for which you are naturally suited. 
Before long you are writing in your own home fiction 
stories, essays, short sketches, whatever you are best 
fitted to do. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE . . . dept. ED-1, 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

booklet, obligation to: 


Please send your without 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 

















Three publishers are urgently calling for 
books. They outlined their needs so I 
could pass the word along to my clients. 
So far I have been unable to supply all 
the material needed. 

If you have written a book that hasn’t 
sold, please get it out and express it to me. 
Ten dollars is my service fee charge for 
reading and submitting. 

You could waste more than that in round- 
trip fares and still not half cover the book 
publishing field. There are nearly 300 in 
New York City alone. 

Don’t delay! 
1941 lists now! 


Publishers are filling their 


Writers of short fiction and articles, send a 
postcard for my magazine map and sales plan. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St. New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








introduction when writing advertisers. 

















ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent of Woodbine, 


New Jersey, offers his booklet, WRITING THE 
SHORT SHORT STORY, at !0c per copy. 





POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NEW GENIE FORMULA—FREE! 


Wycliffe A. Hill, Plot Genie author, has developed an 
amazing new formula which supplies plot outlines for 
stories of Romance and Married Life—such as are want ed 


by the “‘Slicks’’! Simplest but most difficult plot to get! 
Write for free copy, sample plot created with it, and 
Special New Year Genie Offer! Postcard will do! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 16—451 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


. $.—Please state if you own Plot Genie. 
We have something special for you! 














IF SALABLE 





we will find some market for your script. We read stor les and 
articles for sales possibilities only However, if i a 1- 
most’’ yarn, a professional writer who hz s sold t me 
slicks and pulps will tell you how to bout making the 
necessary changes. 

Reading ‘oar $1 h script up to 5000 words or fractic 
thereof; refundable if script ae salable. Please enclose fee and 


return postage with all scrip 


FMR SERVICE 


Literary Agents 
CHick. 4-4367 








1457 Broadway, New York, Tel.: 











“BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG-WRITING" 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have, 
WRITE TODAY 
for your free copy. Mailed gladly on request. 


SONGWRITERS In INSTITUTE 





DEPT. 407, 


ROOKLYN, N., Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





DIcEsT 


Sir: 

In your December issue, Page 62, you mention 
The Young People and its editor. The address jg 
317 West Broadway, Minnesota. Will 
mention that I live in Little Fealls 


given as 
you please 
Minnesota. 


Does anyone in our day write stories for rural 
youth? I 
prizes at the 
ride 


mean something else than winning 
fair, or the city cousin 
I should be happy 
every third month 


county 
a horse? 
story 


learning to 
to see one good farm 


or so. A genuine, true to life, glossy picture with 
the story might help. 
Rev. EMeroy Jounson, Editor, 
The Young People, 
317 West Broadway, 
Little Falls, Minn. 
Sir: 


Tex-Harvey Publishing Company will shortly 
begin publication of a magazine, Today and To- 
morrow, with its first issue appearing in March or 
April. We are in the market for manuscripts and 
wish you to announce it in your market columns. 
We expect to publish a magazine of authoritative 
fact on social and economic conditions, movements, 
and problems for the lay reader. 


Our appeal will be directed to the southwestern 
and southern reader, and, therefore, material stem- 
ming from these regions will receive a better hear- 
ing. However, we do want articles broad enough 
for the national reader. 


Articles submitted to us should be interpreta- 
tive, informative and entertainingly written con- 
cerning our whole social front: religion, education, 
development, welfare prob- 
and their solutions, folk movements, ethnic 
groups, the family, mental hygiene, etc. We ex- 
pect to use art. We want material that will aim 
at the preservation of the values in our national 
and regional life and also that will point the way 
to eventual mitigation of some of our social and 
economic ills. Our tone will be optimistic rather 
than pessimistic Since 
our magazine is a private enterprise and has no 
political or group allegiance, we want to keep 
from the reformatory type of material that 
arises from the espousal of a given cause. 


recreation, community 
lems 


and destructively critical. 


away 


Our rate will run from one cent and up per 
word and payment will be made on acceptance. 
Articles should run from 1500 to 3000 words. 


Mamie WuitTAKER, Editor, 
Tex Harvey Publishing Company, 
701 Brown Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


believe these people to be reliable but do 
not know them personally.—Ed. 
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Of 


$1,500 Novel Contest 


Sir: 

We offer $1,500 for the best western novel. 
this sum, $500 will be in advance royalties, and 
$1000 for all serial rights. Street and Smith will 
control serial rights. Dodd, Mead & Co., publish- 
ers of Silver Star Westerns, a library of first rate 
western novels, will control all book rights. The 
staffs of the two houses will act as judges. 


The aim of the two publishers in initiating this 
contest is to give to new writers, and to those 
whose talent has not heretofore been sufficiently 
recognized, a unique opportunity to make a name 
for themselves in the western story field. Further- 
more, they aim to develop the best of “western” 
writing. Dodd, Mead and Company, publishers 
of books, founded in 1839, and Street and Smith, 
publishers of magazines, founded in 1855, are 
among the oldest in their respective fields. The 
winning story in this prize contest, therefore, gives 


the public assurance of the highest quality in 
“western” writing. 

Street and Smith and Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany are to have first offer of the winning author’s 
two full length novels on terms to be arranged. It 
is hoped that a number of stories other than the 
winner may be accepted by them for publication 
on terms agreeable to the authors, as serials or as 
books or both. 

The competition is open to any author who has 
not previously issued a book under the Silver Star 
imprint. 

Manuscripts should be submitted as early as 
possible. The competition closes on Fuly 1, 1941. 
In all cases, manuscripts must be original and writ- 
ten in the English language, and should not be less 
than 60,000 words in length and neatly typewritten 
with double spacing and on one side of the paper 
only. 

Manuscripts should be sent to either Street and 
Smith. 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City, or to 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 449 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, with a letter explaining that the 
manuscript is entered in the contest. Contestants 
will be informed of the receipt of the manuscript. 
It will be examined as promptly as possible. 

Street and Smith, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
® How about a similar contest between a love 
pulp and/or a detective pulp, and a publishing 
house specializing in that fiction. Ed. 
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To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn't a chance? 
Then listen to what Fulton Oursler, editor of 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


‘There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today—and especially in Liberty Magazine—than ever F song 
Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed 
from the scene in recent years. Who will take their places? 
Who will be the new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, 
Rudyard Kipling, and many others whose work we have pub- 
lished? It is also true that more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still rare and the writer still 
must learn his craft, as few of the newcomers nowadays 
seem willing to do. Fame, riches and happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power. 


HE Newspaper Institute of 

i America offers a free Writing 
Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writing. 


The Writing Aptitude Test is a sim- 
ple but expert analysis of your lat- 
ent ability, your powers of imagina- 
tion, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan dailies. 





Beginner Earns 


WRITER’s DIcEsT 















































“Today I received a 
check for $165 for a 
story. Another I sold 
for $34. Not bad for 
a beginner, is it? 
The other day Il 
counted up just how 
much I have won on 
advertisement con- 
tests. It amounted to 
$1,620.00.” 
Mrs. L. L. Gray, 
579 E. McHarg Ave., 
Stamford, Texas 





NOTICE— 
Men "'21 to 35" 


N.1LA. will refund 
in full the tuition 
of any student en- 
rolled after Octo- 
ber 16th, 1940, 
who its called for 
military service. 
Even though you 
pee of conscription 
» mo need to 
Sesttate if you 
want to test your 
writing ability. 











This is the New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write 
by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. 


You “‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced writers. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted 
‘professional’? touch. Then you’re 
ready for market with greatly im- 
proved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. It requires but 
a few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first 
move towards the most enjoyable and 
profitable occupation — writing for 
publication! Newspaper Institute of 


America, One Park Ave., New York. 
(Founded 1925) 





Newspaper Institute of / 
One Park Avenue, New 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Wriiing 


Aptitude Test and further 
as promised in Writer’s Digest, 


rofit, 
Miss 
rs. 
Mr. 


Address 


information about writing for 
February. 


No I will call on you) 78661 





(Gerr 





Writer’s 


Digest is your beat 








Buckle Down and Work 
Sir: 

Due to the encouragement and stimulation | 
received from articles in your magazine I decided 
to buckle down and work at my writing regularly, 
That was three years ago. Up to that time I had 
whipped up a short story now and again when 
the spirit moved me but an article that appeared 
in the Dicest convinced me that the thing to do 
was try a novel. My first book was published by 
Crime Club in February, 1938, and since then 
three others have been accepted by them. 

The income tax collector has shown little or 
no interest in my financial status but I’ve made a 
start, I think. 

I do like the frank, business-like style of the 
Dicest articles written for ordinary human beings 
who have their livings to earn and are not all 
worked up in a lather about Aht. 

RutH Darsy Paring, 
1054 Sunset Point Drive, 
Clearwater, Florida. 





Twin City Writer's Club 
Sir: 

Would you please publish this announcement 
of a newly formed club, The Twin City Writer’s 
Group. We cannot be left out, after seeing so 
many others reach the Forum pages of distinction. 
Our group has had the pleasure in helping the 
local Red Cross by turning over a special two 
months writing fund to them. 

Also, we have a new idea we are going to try, 
beginning the first of the year (not to be con- 
fused with an ad we placed in this mag.) that 


will carry many selling writers through their 
financially depressed periods, if any. It is a 
system of Writer’s Compensation, Inc. We should 


like to query the Ed. of Dicest and submit a 
detailed report and all information on this in 
another letter later on. 


Pau NicuHo ts, Secretary, 
Twin City WRITER’s Group, 
1492 W. Minnehaha St., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Sir: 
His life exemplified the wheeze, 
“I'll write the way I damn well please.” 


His work was full of sua sponte, 
But he never tasted Romance Conti. 


His works were swollen with afflatus, 
But he could hardly afford potatus. 


He died, not be. of murder or mayhem, 
But be. no editor would pay him. 


D. C. WEBSTER, 
Chestnut Run, Milton, Mass. 
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Statement of Condition of 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


as of December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 


More than 500 sales for Blassingame clients during ’40 to the entire range 
of book publishers and magazines, including: SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, ESQUIRE, COLLIER’S, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
REDBOOK, LIBERTY, «TLANTIC MONTHLY, THIS WEEK, 
AMERICAN, etc., etc. 

Prize stories by a Blassingame client in both the O’Brien Collection and the 
O. Henry Memorial Collection! 


Stories going out every month to bring back checks for first sales for 
Blassingame clients. 


Fifty sales during ’40 (including smooth-paper, intermediary and pulp) for a 
client whose first sale I made only two years ago. 


Five pulp-paper clients who asked my help in reaching the smooth-paper 
markets—and who reached them in ’40. 


The many editors who sent new writers to me to learn how to produce 
salable copy. 


LIABILITIES 


The war—which cut into the income of pulp publishers, killing some mag- 
azines and injuring the word rates of others. 


Two writers who came to me during ’40 expecting flattery, and who couldn't 
“take it” when I dished out the truth. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST RESULTS IN 1941 — AND THE BEST 
AGENT TO GET THEM FOR YOU — SEND ME A SCRIPT AND 
LET’S GET STARTED. 


Fees: The usual 10% if you are a professional. If you are not, fees should 
accompany manuscripts. Fees for individual criticism and revision sug- 
gestions are: $3.00 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 for 2,000 to 
5,000 words; 75c per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. Collaboration for 
three months is $60.00. Collaboration on a single story is $25.00. 


A 3c STAMP WILL BRING YOU A COPY OF SHORT STORY FUN- 
DAMENTALS AND ANY INFORMATION YOU MAY DESIRE 
ABOUT MY METHODS OF HELPING YOU. 


10 East 43rd Street New York City 








Writer's Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 











WRITER’S DIGEST 





MY FORMULA FOR FICTION, 


Companion volume to "My Juvenile Success Secrets," 
is now ready. 
REMEMBER what Writer's Digest said about my 
first book: "The best, the most complete and the 
finest book on juvenile fiction and article writing 
that has yet been published." 
Each book—$2.00 

Combination Order—$3.50 
Both books sold on a Money Back Guarantee 

if not completely satisfied. 
Order autographed copies direct from author: 


WILL HERMAN 
766 Hippodrome Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 














Editors seek writers who can write 

their kind of copy. Learn the type 
te best—and sell. Send 

ua for Rrofessional writers FREE gs 

ket Test. ich ee the w 

a Eaeeeen have, thi opporti nity, No 

says: ‘‘Your is us 

fast-action sale obligation. aun postcard 


ofmy first yarn pel oc rai 
Sumusetet your COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


dependability ’’ Dept. 646 St. Louis, Mo. 


now, while wan 








Success by Telegram! 


At this writing | have just learned by wire of a first sale 
to Short Stories by one of my collaborators in the Plan 
lll {mame on request). | predicted that this promising 
Colorado writer would succeed with his animal stories, 
and with our united efforts we made this a reality. Others 
have sold with my help to my slicks as well as numer- 
ous pulp markets. My own work has sold to nearly one 
hundred publications from Esquire through the pulps, I've 
had experience behind the lines as well with Fawcett Pub- 
lications as associate editor. A limited clientele assures 
you of careful attention. Short stories considered for sale 
or aa to make salable at $1.00 each plus return pos- 
ta A stamp and letter outlining _ problems will 
br = details from me. Address Dept. 


RICHARD TOOKER, 
Box 148, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 

extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 

Fostry lc per line. Book longthe $5-90c por 1,000 words. 
HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 














PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 


Bntoreed | Aa Erle a ptantey Gardner, H. Bedford- Jones, 
Bob ayes. Rice Burroughs, Jack Woodford, Clem 
Yore, Robert . F. Blackwell, etc., etc. 
Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The number of 
plots available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope 
of this is so great that it’s almost unbelievable. 
With Plotto at your work desk, you will never ss 
experience plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED 
America’s greatest writers. 
Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid. 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


comes Hardy, 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


We Came to Linn Valley... 
Sir: 

Two years ago we came to Linn Valley. The 
wood smoke curling from the chimneys on frosty 
mornings fascinated me. (It still does.) I was 
very, very tired; life really did not matter, but 
immediately—at once—the peace of these hills 
started doing something for me. In a burst of 
enthusiasm I wrote a letter to WRITER’s Dogsr, 
Good God, the answers. And from wonderful 
people. Scores have come to see me. These folks 
who saw hope in my letter—want to know if 
I’m still sold. Right up to the collar. 

True enough there are some folks who should 
not consider coming to the hills for a permanent 
home. Others could and should come, and fail 
to realize what they are missing. A good many 
over-estimate what they must have to come here, 
Others think of the hills as a landing spot where 
the Weather Man and God will feed you. Both 
are wrong. 


When you are selling as much as $50.00 a 
month you can come here and live comfortably, 
healthfully, peacefully, respectably. 


These hills and hollers are full of copy. Old 
legends. Ghosts. Not synthetic ones, but the 
kind that have kicked up their heels since the 
Civil War days. In fact a lot of the history goes 
back to a period long before the 60’s. Most cer- 
tainly there is a “Gone With the Wind” in these 
valleys for the writer who can get it out. The 
stuff is here, all the way from old, old murders 
to studies in sociology. 

As for the scenery, it is marvelous. As beauti- 
ful as the Hudson at midnight, or the Shenandoah 
at dusk. A New York writer asks if he can come 
here, buy a little farm, raise chickens and have 
a home. Most emphatically yes. A valley acreage 
will cost around $400.00—and if he chooses wisely 
he will get superb scenery—all of it—without 
paying for it. 

Building costs in the Ozarks have been very low. 
They are getting higher, but not anywhere near 
the increase there is on the outside. Building rock 
is cheap. Enough to veneer a cottage 20x24 costs 
around $40.00, and another $40.00 will lay it 
provided you can get the “rock man” when he is 
not busy on another job. We built eight rooms on 
one floor, two rooms upstairs, a huge attic, and 
two cottages 20x24, using concrete, timber, stone, 
with asphalt shingles. Our vouchers show a cost 
of about one-half what it would have been to 
build in the city, and we built better, using day 
labor. 


That was two years ago, and prices have in- 
creased, but not in proportion. 
The lumber mill that furnished us 
native oak told me today we would 
have to pay 25% more if we were 
buying now. We built when help 
was plentiful. Now the boys are 
rin camp, and the older men are 
away on jobs. This condition is 
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general so if you come to the hills you should be 
prepared to build for yourself, or buy what an- 
other has built. Putting it off another year or 
two years will not help for the advance in values 
here is not merely the result of war activity. They 
have been going higher and higher, year by year, 
since the last war. 

Come here with enough money to rent a cottage 
(around $15.00 a month until March 15 when 
fshing opens) ; look over the country. Get ac- 
quainted with the people. Make your own real 
estate contacts. 

Do not expect to come to the hills completely 
broke, and get a start through the cooperation of 
friendly neighbors. Do not come expecting to 
live on your writing unless you can write. A 
single chap can come here, rent a cabin, cook his 
own meals, and get along on $25.00 a month, not 
counting his liquor bills. Groceries are average 
in price. Local vegetables during the summer 
season are cheap. So are berries; but apples, and 
other fruits are usually hauled into this part of the 
hills. 

It is raining as I write this on the last day of 
1940. The air is crisp, but certainly not cold. 
Coming up from getting the mail I see we are 
going to need another stack of wood to carry us 
through the winter. We have two cottages and 
this house to heat, and almost anywhere else it 
would cost around $200.00. It may cost us $60.00 
here, depending on whether it turns off sharp in 
January. 

We are in the village limits, which is modern, 
or will be if the war does not 
interfere much more with get- e 
s : — 
ting the connections for the ae f 
sewer pipes. be” 

I’m sold on the hill country. 
Writers are coming here. There 

i % 
“"" 


is room for you if you want to 
come, and I shall be happy to 

answer any letters that enclose stamped reply 
envelope (note the envelope, please). It will be 
better if you ask specific questions, rather than 
rambling. 






M. N. Bunxer, Linn Creek, Mo. 
® As far as we know this Dicest reader retired to 
Linn Creek voluntarily at an age somewhere 
between 40 and 50. When we met him four years 
ago, he was conducting an established prosperous 
business in Kansas City.—Ed. 





Sir: 

I note that on pages 23-24 the name of the 
author of The Golden Bough is consistently 
spelled “Frazier.” Sir James himself never used 
the x Da 


Epwin E, WILLoucHsy, 
Washington, D. C. 








OUR ASSISTANCE 


Means for You 


SALES: 


Nine years’ active selling experience backs every 
submission we make to editors. Daily personal 
contacts keep us up to the minute on day-to- 
day needs in book and magazine fields. 


HONEST REPORTS: 


Every manuscript that comes into our office re- 
ceives painstaking, searching attention. Reports, 
made in unvarnished terms, are concerned with 
the MATERIAL you send us—not with generali- 
ties about how to write and what not to write. 
At no time are you flattered into believing you 
have qualities you do not possess. At no time 
will your submission be used as a come-on for 
future submissions or for aids that mean addi- 
tional expense. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: 


If your script is not salable when it reaches us, 
it is to our interest to show you how to make a 
market possibility out of it. We give you con- 
structive suggestions on how to use the material 
you have in order to turn out a likely yarn. 
An editorial staff composed of former editors 
of national magazines assures you of genuine 
professional help. 


PROMPT SERVICE: 


We report upon all original submissions within 
fifteen days after reception. 


MODERATE RATES: 


$1 for each 3000 words or fraction thereof up 
to 40,000 words and $15 for any length above. 


SERVICE YOU WANT: 


We are selling agents whose income derives 
from the commissions we receive upon the sales 
we make. When your material is ready for 
marketing, you may know that we are going to 
make exhaustive efforts in its behalf. When it 
is not, you may know that we are going to do 
everything we can to help you get it into 
likely condition. YOUR problems are OUR 
problems—it is to OUR interest to solve them 
for you. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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PLAN FOR WRITING A NOVEL!— 


Here is a day by day plan to guide the beginning novel- 
ist through the production of a novel, from note-taking 
through plotting to actual writing and final revisions. 
The fifteen specific sections include Organizing the Novel 
Project into a definite, easy to follow plan; Finding and 
Expanding the Idea; Assembling the Characters; Plan- 
ning the Background; Plotting Soundly; Making Up the 
Chapters, etc., etc. Guidance as you write. A novel is 
the quickest way to literary success, and this plan cuts 
the labor almost in half. Write for particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
672 South Lafayette Pk. Place, Los Angeles, California 











NEW GENIE FORMULA—FREE! 


Wycliffe A. Hill, Plot Genie author, has developed an 
amazing new formula which supplies plot outlines for 
stories of Romance and Married Life—such as are wanted 
by the ‘‘Slicks’’! Simplest but most difficult plot to get! 
Write for free copy, sample plot created with it, and 
Special New Year Genie Offer! Postcard will do 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 17—541 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


P. $.—Please state if you own Plot Genie. 
We have something special for you! 














“There is more common sense and inspiration in 
your book | than in any book of its kind that I have 


ever read. —MARY L. JACOBS. 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
Author of HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
WRITER and hundreds of stories and articles 


Price $1 
New copies just out—get yours today! 


Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 








There's Always An Answer 
Sir: 

The answer to the Non-Royalty Play thing is 
simply this: that there are many occasions when 
it is not possible for an organization to pay a 
royalty for the use of a play, since there are no 
funds for this. It is true in the case of plays 
given in schools, camps, religious circles, and 
elsewhere, when no admission is charged. And 
it is for such groups that the non-royalty plays are 
intended, and, in my opinion, justifiable. I hold 
very strongly with you that an author is always 
entitled to compensation for his work, just as is 
any other artist or artisan. In the case of this 
book, “100 Non-Royalty One Act Plays” every 
author was paid something for his play. Further- 
more, you may note that we state very plainly 
on the copyright page of the book, that wherever 
a play is used by a professional group or for any 
commercial purpose, royalty must be paid. The 
non-royalty feature is only for amateur groups. 

J. W. GrEENBURG, 
Greenberg: Publisher, 
67 W. 44th St., New York City. 


Whitney for President 
Sir: 

The Chicago Fiction Guild has elected its °41 
officers as follows: President, Phyllis A. Whitney. 
Miss Whitney is the well-known pulp and juvenile 


writer. Her book for teen-age girls, “A Place For 
Ann,” is to be published soon by Houghton- 
Mifflin. Miss Whitney is an American whose par- 


ents happened to be in Japan when she was 
born, and who writes accurately of the Orient, 
inasmuch as she was fifteen before coming to the 
United States. The other Guild officers are: 
Vice-President, Mr. Garnett L. Eskew; Secretary, 
Miss Lillian Stemp; Treasurer, Mr. John Schoen- 
herr; Program Chairman, Miss Ena Mae Bouslog, 
826 S. Wabash, Chicago. 

Guild members have a treat in store for 
January 30th. We have even considered using 














STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


OLD 


If your stories or books have not sold, 
ness—guiding writers as well as selling. 





manuscripts. 


Your short stories, {ree detailed circular. 
novels, books, serials 
—we sell them or tell 


you why! 








Intelligent, 





the chances are you need some help. Let’s get to work—that’s our busi- 
directed efforts—not luck—bring results! 
recommended, editorially recognized market assistance, criticism, for revision, placement and publication of your 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly 7 ~ write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for our 
The fee is very low. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


A BEST SELLER BOOK! 
© 


— 








These are ONLY A FEW of the results! 


Try our highly 


w we can help you t 


NEW YORK CITY 
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the adjective “‘delicious” for it seems that Editor 
Raymond Palmer of Ziff-Davis is bringing The 
Chicago Coffee Club over for a jam session; he 
will act as Chief Dunker so that Guild members 
can find out what to do when they have a turkey 
on their hands. 

Another swell program is scheduled for Febru- 
ary 13th when Mr. Otto Ejisenschimel will give us 
MONEY ALONG LITERARY BYWAYS. Not 
the actual jack but pearls of wisdom that we hope 
to hock later. Mr. Eisenschimel is not only one 
of the country’s authorities on Lincoln—his WHY 
WAS LINCOLN MURDERED? is right up in 
the front in the non-fiction class—but he is also 
a brilliant raconteur who, to go Variety, lays ’em 
out in the aisles. 

Eligible as Guild members are those writers 
who have sold to at least three magazines of 
national scope. 

HELEN T. ASCHMANN, 
Publicity Chairman, 
Elmhurst, Il. 





$1,225 Net 
Sir: 

Incidentally, since 1931 I have sold ten feature 
articles and fifteen shorts to the Country Gentle- 
man magazine, netting me $1,255. WriterR’s 
Dicest has been a constant source of inspiration 
and help. 

Vera B. Epwarps, 
Kendallville, Ind. 





First Europe, then England, now Canada 
Sir: 

Canada’s new budget has aimed a striking blow 
at the American publishing world. To conserve 
foreign exchange the Dominion has banned a 
number of American publications from entry 
into Canada. 

The ruling is as follows: ‘Periodical publica- 
tions, unbound or paper bound, consisting largely 
of fiction or printed matter of a similar character, 
including detective, sex, western, and alleged true 
or confession stories, and publications, bound or 
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BOOKLENGTHS! 


Novels and booklength manuscripts are excellent 
bets for serialization or contract sales to the cir- 
culating library, publishers and syndicates. 





Let me see any booklength with a thread of ro- 
mance or adventure wound through its plot. 


Free Editorial Reading 


Prompt Report 
STUART TYNAN 
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Do You Know 


These Facts About 


SMALL SALES? 


1. THAT nearly every first-sale in the bigger circu- 
lation magazines is by a writer who has sold half 
a dozen times in smaller publications such as the 
newspaper syndicates and Elks, Grit, Caravan, 
Holland’s type small markets. 


2. THAT countless small-publication editors will take 
a personal interest in helping you shape your work 
to fit their needs, contrary to the cold reserved 
policy, large circulation magazine editors are 
forced to pursue in using the formal rejection slip. 


Ww 


. THAT the average beginner can cut his training 
eriod to a tenth of the time needed to turn pro- 
essional by aiming right from the start toward 
the SMALL MARKETS for his fiction and cash- 
ing $8, $15, $20-checks brought by his stories while 
he is learning to improve for the better paying 
publications. 


4. THAT such publications as College Editorial 
Group Association, Chain Drugstore Magazine, 
Opportunity, Poultry, etc., are several of over 
three hundred smaller markets on our agency list 
who use fiction, short-short form along with their 
articles and news—who pay promptly and are in 
need, every issue, of stories any average beginning 
writer can produce if he uses his head. 


5. THAT when you tackle the start of your profes- 
sional writing career by tackling these smaller 
markets you are doing what 99 out of 100 big 
time writers did when they were first starting out. 
You are being a business man about your craft 
first, an artist second. And that is the modern 
average professional writer today—no genius—just 
a hard working journalist who knows the logic of 
the step by step method! 


I specialize in selling to the smaller markets. 
Send me several stories you have reason to believe 
have come close and I'll send them travelling over 
the hundreds of smaller publication editorial desks 
on my lists. No sale is too small—the long run 
value is that you will produce better material once 
you have the confidence of half a dozen small 
checks deposited in your bank account from your 
stories sold to smaller markets. Let me see what 
scripts are tucked in your desk today and you may 
be in for a happy surprise seeing them land in 
print to a small market. Marketing fees are low: 
85c up to 1,500 words; $2.50 from 1,500 to 5,000; 
$5.00 above 5,000. Customary commission is 10% 
on sales above $20, slightly increased on sales below 
$20. If your script is not marketable as it stands, 
a clear, concise, strictly commercial rewrite outline 
furnished with a crack criticism. Resubmissions 
free, always. Let me see several of your stories 
today. Start selling in a SMALL WAY now! 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Blidg., Newark, N. J. 








WOODFORD'S 
TWO GREAT BOOKS 


Trial and Error—"Open sesame to the cash money 
in the writing racket."—Arnold Gingrich, Editor 
of Esquire. 


Plotting—"Invaluable to the beginning writer." 
Faith Baldwin. 


The complete writer's library. Unquestionably the 


two most useful books for writers ever published. 

Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING or 
TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5-day refund guarantee 
applies on both books. 


Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers F 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City. 
C0 Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 
(1 Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. 
| may return books within five days for complete refund 
if | am not satisfied. 





© Enclosed find check C Send C, O. D. 


EXPERT, ACCURATE MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING 35c PER THOUSAND. OTHER TYPES 
OF TYPING — POETRY, PHOTOPLAYS. 
RADIO SCRIPTS, ETC. MINOR CORREC- 
TIONS AT SMALL COST. FREE CARBON 
COPIES. OPHELIA K. KEY, 514 SOUTH 
WILSON, FORT SCOTT, KANSAS. 


Janet M. Blair—Charlotte Chase 


Manuscripts completely edited and typed, $1 a 1,000 
words. Rates for typing, minor editorial corrections, etc. 
on request. Library research. Manuscript delivery service. 
One block from main Public Library. In the 
heart of the City’s publishing district. 


280 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 




















A SENTIGRAPH 


written in verse or prose will best express 
the thought, or sentiment you wish con- 
veyed in seasonal greetings and other mes- 
sages, and our “Distinctive Personalized 
Writing Service For All Occasions,” will 
place you in the ranks of the discrimina- 
ting when employed in your personal, so- 
cial, and business correspondence. 


National Sentigraph Service 
631 Dooly Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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paper bound, commonly known as comics, but not 
including bona fide supplements used with news. 
papers.” 

Thus, 95 comic magazines and a vast number 
of pulps will no longer be available to the Can. 
adian reader. No official listing of names has 
been given—the Government in reply to questions 
merely states—“The description in the measures 
adopted in parliament are clear enough.” 

Officials of the Canadian revenue department 
said the import ban would not affect any of the 
“Better class, serious magazines” published in the 
U. S., and that it was aimed primarily at certain 
of the so called “pulp” magazines made up almost 
entirely of fiction* of the more dramatic type 
and with few serious articles. 

Pum Stone, 
190 Palmerston Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 

* But made up more chiefly of Canadian wood 

pulp.—Ed. 


Radio Writers 
Sir: 

I would like to contact a radio writer who has 
had a few of his plays produced locally and who 
would like to have these plays syndicated. 

A short while ago, as an experiment to see if 
the script agencies were justified in nicking writers 
60%, I syndicated a few of my scripts. As a 
result, I have more requests for plays than I can 
handle. And I am willing to syndicate a few 
scripts, at my expense, for 25% of the royalties— 
any takers? 

GERALD R. FULLER, 
413 Locust Street, 
Lockport, New York. 





High School Plays 
Sir: 

We are still in the market for 1 and 3 act plays 
suitable for High School and amateur groups— 
payment is cash on acceptance. Any publicity 
you can give us will be appreciated—believe we 
sent you one of our play catalogs. Please use our 
Kansas City, Mo. address—Box 7005. E. I. 
Heuer, Editor. 

I thank you. 

E. I. Hever, Editor, 
Mip-WeEst Pray Co., 
Box 488, 231 Dows Bldg., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Up McChesney 
Sir: 

Fie on Mr. Hopson for his rap at Florence 
McChesney on page 3 of the January issue. 

I hold no brief for the gal—I’ve met her just 
once and she has bought ONE yarn of mine, and 
that a long time ago. 

I wonder what some writers would do in a 
similar spot? The front office is yelling to high 
Heaven about “inventory,” the artists are late 
with the story heads, the boss is afraid the cover 
will offend Mayor LaGuardia, and the cashier 
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says, “You can’t buy that yarn until next month.” 
About that time some writer wants “just five 
minutes” for a sales talk—and if he doesn’t get an 
hour, he’s insulted. 

McChesney is slow on reports—granted. So 
are a lot of others. Wonder how much help she 
has in reading? Not much, I’ll warrant. 

Yet the last time I was in N. Y. she took time 
out to have lunch with me, tel] me what she was 
trying to do with the book, and would I try her 
again. And privately, I was informed later she 
got hell for staying out so long on the lunch 
hour. Editors are not the dictators some people 
think. 

I agree with the gent from my home state in 
all he says about Leo Margulies, but it happens 
Leo IS boss and if he wants to take time out, 
Ned Pines lets him alone. 

I have sold hundreds of stories to New York 
publishers but I’ve never yet found it necessary 
to have two minutes conversation with them, or 
one minute for that matter—unless they ask 
for it. 

I SAW a five page letter Florence McChesney 
wrote to a struggling author trying to show him 
how to fix up a story so it would sell. 

It all goes back to the same old question: Are 
Editors people? 

Some are. 

Joun A. Saxon, 
624 Washington Building, 
Los Angeles. 


Uncover the POST 
Sir: 
In the Writer's Year Book for 1941, I want 
to see a pictorial tour of the offices of the Post. 
SaLLy Bonne, 
Fort Rapids, Michigan. 





"Allow Us Our Dark Mystery” 
Sir: 

We would like to be of service to you but 
frankly we don’t feel that a pictorial tour through 
the Post offices would be a service to anyone. Our 
desks and our faces are of the same garden 
variety to be found in any other office and we 
fear the resulting pictures would be a disillusion- 
ment to most writers. 

They like to consider their editors prescient, 
and an egg stain on the tie, a wrinkled collar or 
a receding hairline is a revelation which tends 
to make us nothing more than a misanthropic 
group of carping critics in their minds. If justice 
is to be blindfolded, so should the recipients there- 
of; please allow us our dark mystery, from which 
we may occasionally emerge like a bolt of sharp 
lightning with a five hundred dollar check on 
its end. 

Why don’t you take them on a tour through the 
Wrrer’s Dicest offices? 

RICHARD THRUELSEN, 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MORE SALES! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


More sales for SSW students! A Cana- 
dian writer comes through with another $114 
for 5,000 words! "It's a good omen," 
writes this author, "that the first letter | 
opened in the New Year was an acceptance.” 
LOVE WITHOUT MARRIAGE, the story sold, 
is one on which we recently worked with the 
writer. 


And we have chalked up another $60 sale 
for Skulda Baner, to All Story—the latest of 
many sales we have made for this SSW student. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, 
have been proving that BIG NAMES HAVE 
NO MONOPOLY ON MAGAZINE SALES. 
S.S.W. students have sold even before com- 
pleting the course, and continue to get their 
share of magazine and book publishers’ checks. 
We are proud of the fact that we train begin- 
ners to sell their very first stories at GOOD 
rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale 


has been $50. 
PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theo- 
ries. They are based on Jack Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR. Some years ago the author was 
asked by readers to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
TRIAL AND ERROR is famous because it is the abso- 
lutely frank, realistic and practical result of the author's 
experiences in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. 


THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 


Send for complete information, TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
tate of New York) 
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OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, Gen- 
eral John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme, Tetrazzini, and Howard 
Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - - - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 




























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Clip and Paste 


Before spending money to have work of your 
own published in which you bear any part of the 
expense, consult the editors of the DicEsT or your 
local Better Business Bureau for advice. There 
are many firms who prey on a writer’s natural 
yanity, and lie to him about the literary and sales 
value of his book. Such firms operate two ways: 
(1) Asking the writer to pay a flat “promotion 
fee” to cover the cost of mailing a circular to test 
how many orders they may expect to receive per 
1,000 circulars mailed, (2) Requesting the “cost 
of revision” before the book is published by the 
same firm! (3) Asking the writer to pay part of 
of the cost of book publication, usually a modest 
$500. 

To our knowledge, only one firm that adver- 
ties in the Dicest, namely Dorrance and Co. 
engages in cooperative publishing. We have found 
that this firm fulfills its obligations, and does not 
falsely encourage lame manuscripts. 

We know of no other firm, advertising in the 
Dicest, that engages in cooperative publishing. 
We have barred from our columns numerous firms 
who do cooperative publishing because they were 
simply high priced printers, and not publishers 
at all, Don’t pay to have a book published, or 
promoted without getting advice from an unbiased 
third party who is professionally engaged in the 
publishing business. Local newspaper editors, Eng- 
lish teachers, librarians, and self appointed pro- 
vincial literary authorities are well meaning, de- 
cent people, but naive as hell about book publish- 
ing. The Dicest is glad to serve you. No charge. 





550—320—115 


Sir: 

I have just finished checking over my 1940 
efforts and results. I find that I wrote over 550 
letters and postcards to editors which, along with 
my own ideas, resulted in the writing of about 
320 stories, articles, fillers, etc. Of this number 
I managed to get checks for 115. 


Here’s where you come in: at least 150 of 
those letters and postcards were sent out after 
reading WD market notes and the subsequent 
writings paid off around $300. 


May I again urge you to publish even more 
trade paper needs than you do and particularly 
to list the needs of the non-trade books, including 
the very little ones, who run fact material. 


What about editors who order and accept 
material, arrange a price, and then months after- 
ward return the script saying they've changed 
their mind?* These don’t even offer to prove they 
haven’t used the stuff by forwarding copies of late 
issues. 

Simpson M. RITTER, 
1160 Simpson St., N. Y. C. 


* Shoot the B—s.—Ed. 


Fesruary, 1941 





Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction - Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writers 
and editors, offers practical, up-to-date train- 
ing in story and article writing. You work 
in your own home. Every assignment you 
send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering all your questions, helping you find the 
type of work for which you are naturally suited. 
Before long you are writing in your own home fiction 
stories, essays, short sketches, whatever you are best 
fitted to do. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE . . . dept. ED-2, 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send your "booklet, without obligation to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
(Inquiries confidential. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





No salesman will call). 
SPEAK 


SPANISH 


AT ONCE Just 






Cash in on tremendous expansion of our So. 
American trade. Big jobs NOW opening up every- 
where to Spanish-s speaking Americans! Cortinaphone On 
Method, famous for 50 years, teaches you to speak THIS 
like a native. Learn quickly, easily, at home, just 


“‘by listening.’’ PROVE it to yourself—you take no RECOR 

risk. French, German and Italian also taught by this amazing 
method. Send for FREE BOCK, ‘The Cortina Short-Cut.” WRITE 
NOW. Cortina Academy, Suite 372, 105 West 40 St., N. Y. Clty. 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and _ professionals. gold mine of information. 
Complete 25 cents! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD-—~iDEPT. W.D. += CHICAGO, ILL. 


GIVEN 


1000 Words Free By 
"Ye Olde Reliable" RES Typerie 


with 2000 words or more wate at 30c per thousand. Minor cor- 
rections and carbon free; others, small charge. Proofread. 
oc ho flat. Poetry. Plays. Booklength rates. Return postage, 
ple 

It's the old pot that makes the good soup. 


211 W. Sage St. Lombard, Hl. 


MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 
after twenty years in New York, is now estab- 


lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 





























Send for circular 
535 GEARY STREET 





SAN FRANCISCO 












A tew of my clients' 

appearances in 

January 
magazine 
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In December, 1939, the editor of a 
prominent group of fiction magazines 
sent John Sheehan to me with a first 
novel that this editor could not use. 
A reading of the manuscript convinced 
me that John Sheehan was not ready 
for the fiction serial and book field at 
this time. In telling him why, and 
probing his background for possible 
story writing, I learned that Sheehan 
had police reporting experience. 
“Ever think of trying for the true 
detective magazines?’’ I asked. 
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John Sheehan hadn’t 
ever looked inside 
one. I sent him home 
with several of these 
magazines under his 
arm. The next morn- 
ing he had decided 
that perhaps he would 
try for these magazines 
“just once.”? He out- 
lined a case; I tele- 
John Sheehan phoned the editor of 

STARTLING DETEC- 
TIVE ADVENTURES and secured a 
*‘go ahead on speculation’? for Mr. 
Sheehan. I helped him a bit with 
his first draft. And a week later we 
had a check for this writer’s first 
magazine sale. 
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” WHEREV ER THE GRASS 
GROWS 




































Since then—in just a year—John Sheehan has written thirty-five such stories, including a 
five-part serial, and I have sold every one of them for two cents a word or better. I keep 
him far too busy these days filling assignments for the editors of five different detective 
magazines for Mr. Sheehan to remember, with a slight shudder and grin, that fiction novel 
of his which got us acquainted. F 
There is really nothing unusual in this case history; it is my regular job to help my clients 
make money. We may do so with the type of literary work with which you first approach 
me, perhaps with a profitable line of writing that you failed to consider, possibly in both 





ways—or I may be able to get you into markets you were “afraid” to tackle ... In the 
illustration above several of the smoothpaper stories shown are by writers who had no idea ; 
they could write for these magazines when they came to me for guidance and sales man- | 
agement. And if you want to get the maximum return out of your writing, my 18 years . 
experience in developing new and partially arrived writers into big-time professionals, is g 
at your service, too. c 
i 1941 Edition, ‘'Practical Literary Help'' and Latest Market . 
TO NEW WRITERS: ! will  nensatiy seprelee your wart apes 3 se 4 $ 
scripts to actively buying. editors. If a manuscript is un- 
salable 1 explain how and for which specific market to a 
rewrite. 1 analyze your ability and suggest markets for 
which you should work. Until I sell $1000 worth of your 
work, this professional guidance costs $1.00 per thousand V 
words on manuscripts up to S000; on scripts S000 to 
21,000 my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 words and 75c e Vv 
ph ~~ additional thousand. Special rates on novels and 
TO SELLING WRITERS: i rou wish to graduate from emuger a 
to slicks, or to increase 
pow sales in either field, a ad months’ trial will prove I 
a a : t 
TaS, Yet natn Sei “SOSn ee" eh lOat em Amecct Literary Agent 






Wats Recleed hom new weitrarear arent You SOG oH OBB WY AB Eh Se. New York, N. Y. 











